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Diary of the Géleek. 


Tue elections for the South African Parliament have 
left General Botha’s Government with a majority of 
thirty votes against the Unionists alone (67 to 37), or 
thirteen against a most improbable combination of 
Unionists, Labor members, and Independents. This re- 
presents a safe and solid position in a Parliament of 121 
members. But, unfortunately, most of the African 
news which reaches this country is from Unionist 
sources, and it has treated General Botha’s personal re- 
pwse in East Pretoria, and the defeat of his colleagues, 
Mr. Hull and Mr. Moor—who stand more with the 
Transvaal than with the Cape wing of the Ministry— 
as if these events upset the Nationalist Party and 
Government. Nothing of the kind seems to have oc- 
curred. The “Times’’ admits that General Botha is 
likely to remain Prime Minister and that South Africans 
wish to keep him. If he retires, his natural successor 
will be Mr. Merriman, and the Government will be 
slightly more akin to British Liberalism of the older 
type; slightly more progressive on the native question ; 
and more, perhaps, of a fighting party combination. 
The Unionist chiefs have been at pains to teach the 
Dutch that they can rule South Africa with only a small 
assisting British element. That is not the issue which 
seemed at first likely to emerge from the contest. But it 
is the Unionists rather than the Nationalists who have so 
willed it. 

* * * 

Two bad features have appeared in the grave poli- 
tical situation created by the Osborne Judgment. The 
first is Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s vehement repudiation 
for the Unionists of the idea of aiding a reversal of the 
Osborne Judgment. Speaking at Birmingham on 
Thursday, he said that such a demand was contrary to 





“all the doctrines of freedom ”’ he had been taught. He 
admitted that political and industrial questions crossed, 
and that the trade unions were entitled to “a certain 
political liberty.’”’ But it was impossible to force men— 
Conservatives, Liberals, or Unionists—who joined a trade 
union for trade, not political, purposes to contribute to the 
maintenance of a Socialist Party in Parliament, on pain 
of losing their benefit funds. If this is all Mr. Cham- 
berlain means, he need not oppose an enabling Bill, for 
no one would suggest that a man’s benefits should be 
sacrificed because of the political action of a trade union, 
and there should be no difficulty in securing them. But 
we imagine that his speech goes further than this, and 
indicates objection to a Bill authorising any form of 
compulsory levy, however carefully it guarded the 
interests of the minority. 
* ” ~ 


Tue second bad feature is the apparent decision of 
the advanced wing of the Labor Party to face the situa- 
tion by resisting the law and continuing the levies. 
This course is recommended, possibly for tactical reasons, 
in the “ Labor Leader ”’ and the “ Railway Review.’ The 
former insists that should the party fail in “ one final 
and strenuous effort’’ to persuade the Government to 
restore political rights to trade unionism, the law should 
be defied, and union funds used politically, “ injunc- 
tions or no injunctions.’’ “If incarceration should re- 
sult, then so much the better for the Labor Party and 
so much the worse for its opponents.’’ We strongly hope 
that the Government will not refuse the restoration of 
political rights, a measure which it owes both to 
Liberalism and to trade unionism. But we appeal to 
the Labor Party and the unions to make its task easier, 
and not harder, than it need be. In our view, the 
votes at the Trade Union Congress are not in themselves 
adequate evidence of the substantial unity of the trade 
union world on the political question. Such unity, we 
believe, exists, but it ought to be exhibited to the world. 
We hope, therefore, that steps will be taken, possibly by 
way of a ballot of the unions, to impress this practical 
solidarity on the politicians. A minority, of course, 
there is, but it is not a considerable one, and a properly 
drawn Bill should have no difficulty in safeguarding 
its rights. 


* & * 


Mr. Sipney Wess made an interesting suggestion 
to a meeting of Railway Servants on Saturday, as to 
the remedy for the Osborne judgment. It was for the 
unions to demand that it should be definitely and ex- 
plicitly reversed, and that freedom of action should be 
restored to them. But meanwhile the Prime Minister 
should be challenged on November 16th to say whether 
he proposed to provide for the payment of members and 
of election expenses. This measure required no Act of 
Parliament, for it could be embodied in a mere vote 
of Supply. Mr. Webb made a reference to the Budget 
which we do not understand, for when the House sits 
in Committee of Ways and Means, it only authorises 
grants out of the Consolidated Fund, and votes the 
taxes of the year; and we are inclined to think that so 
important a political measure as the payment of mem- 
bers will require something more formal than a vote in 
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Supply. But if the sense of the House is friendly, we 
are agreed that the procedure should be as brief and 
expeditious as Ministers can reasonably make it. 


* * * 


Axsroap the chief event of the week has been the 
announcement by the “ Matin’’ that Turkey has con- 
cluded a written military and naval convention with 
Roumania. Its objects are to protect Turkey from a 
Bulgarian invasion by setting in motion the well- 
organised Roumanian army, and to strengthen both 
Powers against Russia in the Black Sea. It is said that 
Roumania contemplates spending ten millions on new 
warships. The “Matin’s’’ statement was categorical, 
and it is often well-informed. It was able to point to a 
recent visit of the Roumanian War Minister to Con- 
stantinople, and to the Turkish Premier, Hakki Pasha’s, 
visits to Bucharest and Marienbad. The “ Temps,”’ 
though it doubted whether the Convention was quite 
formal, and had been reduced to writing, confirmed the 
news, and this clearly is the view taken at the French 
Foreign Office. The denials have been feeble and only 
demi-semi-official. All the probabilities are that the 
news in substance is true. The Convention was ap- 
parently concluded when the Turks perceived that France 
would tolerate a loan on the French Bourse only on 
terms which they held to be a menace to their indepen- 
dence. Turkey has moved into the circle of the Triple 
Alliance, of which Roumania is a partially acknowledged 
member. The question is whether her entry will be 
formal and complete. 


* * * 


THe dragging negotiations between France and 
Turkey for a loan have now been definitely broken off in 
Paris, where Hakki Pasha has failed to accomplish more 
than Djavid Bey could achieve. Turkish credit has not 
improved as it ought to have done, and Djavid Bey had 
been fain to mortgage the Constantinople Customs to 
the Crédit Mobilier. This immense sacrifice might 
have rendered the speculation perfectly safe for the 
French investor in the new loan, though it would have 
damaged other securities, in which France is said to be 
interested to the extent of about a hundred millions 
sterling But the French Foreign Office intervened 
to veto the loan on purely political grounds. It 
wislied to stop Turkish purchases of warships and guns 
in Germany, and to check the recent flirtations of the 
Young Turks with the Triple Alliance. M. Pichon de- 
manded these terms: (1) The admission of the Ottoman 
Bank, a French institution, to the full control of all 
the receipts and out-goings of the Turkish Treasury ; 
(2) an undertaking that Turkey would buy her ordnance 
exclusively in France; (3) the admission of the natives 
of Morocco and Tunis to the benefit of the capitulations, 
and (4) territorial concessions in the Tripoli Hinterland. 


* * & 


Tuese terms Turkey decisively rejected. It is said 
that she has concluded a bargain with Sir Ernest Cassel 
for the same amount (£6,000,000), but witha higher com- 
mission. Though an English banker, he is acting with- 
out the approval of our Foreign Office, but French 
opinion is incensed, and suspects, with some plausibility, 
that he is really acting with German backing. Turkey 
has escaped a new curtailment of the small degree of 
financial independence left her, and the Triple Alliance 
is the gainer. It remains to be seen whether Sir Ernest 
Cassel’s group is strong enough to raise all the money 
which Turkey wants in the face of French hostility and 
the consequent British disapproval. Turkey’s credit is 








not good, and the new Government is spending too much 
on armaments. 
* * 7” 

Tue Kaiser has spoken again, fortunately for him- 
self to another people than his own. Making a some- 
what hasty descent on Vienna, which the Austrian 
Court seems hardly to have anticipated, he made a 
brilliant speech at the Rathhaus, tactfully praising the 
Viennese passion for “their beautiful city’’ and the 
“flashing friendly eyes of the fair Viennese women.’’ 
He underlined the Alliance, insisting that it had passed 
into the “ convictions and life ’’ of the two peoples, and 
declared, with meaning rhetoric, that Vienna approved 
the “action of an ally in taking his stand in shining 
armor at a grave moment by the side of your most 
gracious Sovereign.’’ The Kaiser has a recurring and 
probably harmless vision of himself “ in shining armor.”’ 
But this suggestion that German intervention in the 
Bosnian affair had a direct warlike meaning is the kind 
of talk that gives Germany the bad name which her real 
policy may not deserve. 

* * * 

THERE seems a slight and welcome tendency in the 
labor world to give up sporadic striking, and to revert 
to law and to normal methods. On Monday the men of 
the Cambrian Coal Trust, who had resolved to strike, 
found their decision to be as irregular as it was unwise, 
and cancelled it. Similarly, the workmen of Palmer’s 
famous yard at Jarrow, after throwing down their tools 
as a protest against a new system of time-keeping, 
held a ballot, and decided to return to work. The boiler- 
makers have also met the executive of the Shipbuilders’ 
Federation, but the results are disappointing. The men 
had at first no definite proposals, and only produced 
them after some delay, and both sides asked for 
assurances which neither seemed ready to grant. In 
the cotton trade, the masters have followed the aggressive 
tactic of the shipbuilders, and have threatened a general 
lock-out unless the men will arbitrate in the dispute in 
the two Oldham mills. The lock-out is due to begin on 
October Ist, and notices have already been posted in the 
Bury and Bolton districts. But there will probably be 
an agreement to arbitrate. 

* * * 

America is convulsed because Mr. Roosevelt has at 
length called on Mr. Taft. The walls and the key-holes 
have told the whole story of the interview. Mr. Roose- 
velt tried to secure the backing of Mr. Taft in his effort 
to capture the Republican machine at the coming party 
convention of New York State. Mr. Taft proclaimed 
himself neutral, and the two men parted recognising that 
‘the old cordiality had gone for ever.’’ These conjec- 
tures are plausible enough. Mr. Taft has apparently 
resigned his initiative as the Republican leader. He 
may soon find himself faced by a Democratic majority in 
Congress, and required to govern somehow against it. 
Within his party the Roosevelt influence triumphs. But 
the struggle in New York State will be very close. It is 
quite doubtful whether Mr. Roosevelt will succeed in 
getting himself elected against Mr. Sherman as the chair- 
man of the convention and the spokesman of its mind. 
Outside the party the notable event is the rallying of 
Mr. Hearst to Mr. Roosevelt’s side. It is a Radical 
party that is slowly forming. 

* * * 

Tue German Social Democrats have gone through 
the usual parade of orthodoxy at their annual conference 
in Magdeburg. The culprits were once more the South 
‘German Revisionists. Finding themselves the balancing 
party in the genial and progressive Diet of Baden, they 
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secured concessions, and then, as in strategy bound, 


voted for the Budget. Herr Bebel proposed the formal 
vote of censure on them, but with a gentleness that is 
the best proof of the strength of the revisionist move- 
ment. Dr. Frank, whom Bebel called “his favorite 
son, his Benjamin,”’ defended an opportunist policy in a 
brilliant oration. The extremists of orthodoxy proposed 
the expulsion of the offending revisionists, but the Con- 
gress contented itself with the usual academic censure, 
a little more direct and italicised than usual. In 
their hearts, one suspects, even the Prussian Marxists 
understand that the tactics which are proper in the 
dealing with an unbending Government like that of 
Prussia are not a fruitful method in more progressive 
States. On the eve of what will certainly be a great 
Socialist triumph at the next Reichstag elections, the 
party is clearly resolved to keep its unity. 


* * * 


THe much-dreaded Greek Revisionist Assembly 
turns out to be a very tame affair. The more radical 
minority wished to set it to revise the Constitution from 
top to bottom, and would probably have tried to set up 
a Republic. The voting was fairly close, 121 to 148. 
But M. Venezelos set himself against the extremer 
course, though he is sufficiently critical-in his support 
of the dynasty. His personality excites much interest 
and admiration. But one cannot fail to note that in 
this first test he failed to carry his own party with him, 
or rather led only a section of it to save the situation by 
voting with the older parties. His plain speaking and 
his refusal to flatter and follow the mob are thought in 
Greece to be unusual. The fact is that in strength of 
character the Cretans are somewhat the superiors of 
the mainland Greeks. Meanwhile, in Constantinople, the 
Ottoman Greeks are still under the harrow. The 
twenty-one lay delegates, who were arrested for attend- 
ing the Patriarch’s proscribed National Council at the 
Phanar, are still imprisoned and in a single room. 


* * * 


Mr. Lioyp Georce made an interesting tribute on 
Tuesday to the memory of Mr. T. E. Ellis, his brilliant 
and charming predecessor in the popular leadership of 
the Welsh people. Mr. George said well of Mr. Ellis’s 
achievement that he had given Wales a new distinction 
and a new political life ; and that this power sprang from 
his intense personal passion for her tongue and litera- 
ture, her religion and her people. Mr. Ellis belonged, 
he said, to a class of politicians whose principles were 
quite inflexible when personal interest came in conflict 
with them. He was indeed a true prophet of a Wales 
that was “ independent and free.”’ 


* * *% 


WE are interested to know that Professor Brentano, 
writing to an English friend on the article on Anglo- 
German relationships which ‘“ Vernon Lee”’ recently 
translated for Tue Nation, follows Lord Esher in sug- 
gesting that the way out of Anglo-German difficulties is a 
regular treaty of peace. Professor Brentano, whose in- 
tellectual authority in German politics no one would 
question, says :— 


“The best thing for the permanent securing of peace 
would be an alliance between England and Germany, 
binding the Tories when they should again come kack 
to power. Then armaments need no longer trouble the 
minds and the of the taxpayers of the 
nations.” 


purses two 


For our part, we are sure that British Liberalism has no | 

















parti pris as to the method of attaining Anglo-German 
peace—it is the end which it desires. The idea of a 
definite treaty raises some obstacles; but it is by no 
means to be lost sight of, especially when we read the 
statement of a special correspondent of the “ West- 
minster Gazette ’’ that German publicists are expressing 
their fears of the anti-German tendencies of British 
foreign policy, and that this feeling, and the Press move- 
ment to which it gives rise, are set-backs to the strong 
anti-militarist, anti-bureacratic tendencies of the hour. 


* 7 * 


Dr. Macracan, lately Archbishop of York, died on 
Monday at the age of eighty-four. In no sense a great 
man, for he shone neither in scholarship, nor as a 
preacher, nor as a divine, Dr. Maclagan achieved one of 
the many successes in which later 
Anglicanism aims. A short period of his youth was spent 
as a soldier, and some features of his discipline, such as 
his rule that write more than 
sermons a month, were as much in the military as in the 
clerical vein. He was associated with the Lambeth 
Judgment, and he saw that his clergy obeyed it. In all 
personal matters he was an amiable and tactful man, 
mindful of the special tendencies, political and social, 
of the arch-diocese, and maintaining excellent terms with 
the Free Churches and their ministers. 


organisation at 


no curate should two 


a” x * 


Tue death of Lady de Rothschild in her 90th 
year, and following an accident, removes almost the last 
member of the circle of distinguished Jewish men and 
women of the Victorian times. Lady de Rothschild had 
many charms and graces, which she retained conspicu- 
ously to the end of her long life. To a beautiful manner 
and a serene and delightful temper, free of all unkind- 
ness and uncharitableness, and apparently unspoiled by 
wealth, she added wide intellectual interests, sustained 
by close association with many of the thinkers 
and statesmen of her time. She was a Liberal at a 
period when most Jews were Liberal, and she did not 
change her opinions or her attitude when the rest of her 
family, and most of the English leaders of her race, 
drew away into Unionism and Conservatism. She 
reckoned Gladstone and Matthew Arnold among her 
attached friends. 


~ ~ ” 


Mr. Grorce Howe tt died on Friday week at the age 
of seventy-seven. He had lately retired from politics, but 
he sat for a Bethnal Green division for many years as a 
Liberal-Labor member of the old type, somewhat at war 
with the new Unionism and the more Socialistic develop- 
ments of later years. An old Chartist, he had consider- 
able powers of trenchant speech and writing, and he was 
an authority on trade union law, for whose improvement 
and codification he did useful work. His library of litera- 
ture on labor questions was a large one, and has been 
preserved. But his chief work was as the first Secretary 
of the London Trades Congress, a part for which his 
orderly habits, literary faculty, and _ considerable 
gifts of statesmanship well qualified him. He belonged 
to a passing type of labor leader, but his steady ability 
and self-culture were characteristic of the group from 
which he came. He had some rather bitter controversies 
with his successors in the conduct of trade unionism, 
and, to some extent, they were wars of principles as well 
as of words, for Mr. Howell’s Labor policy was losing 
ground all through his later years. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


TORYISM IN SEARCH OF A POLICY. 


Ir is already clear that the approaching end of the Con- 
ference will be the beginning of a full revival of party 
politics. This will happen whether the Conference fails 
or whether it succeeds. In the former alternative, every 
question will be agitated, that of the Lords before all 
others. The Government lie under an explicit series of 
pledges to their following either to reconquer the old 
Liberal and democratic powers over finance and legisla- 
tion, or to resign office. In that process they must 
appeal for the necessary guarantees to the present King, 
as they would have appealed to his predecessor, and, 
failing a remedy in that quarter, must either give 
place to their opponents, or seek a fresh mandate 
‘from the people on a specific plan for ending 
Lords. The 


evolution of such a policy is bound to be sharp and 


the usurpation of the House of 
‘swift, and to carry an early election as its direct con- 
sequence. Not less inevitable is the opening of the 
whole range of party conflict on the morning after the 
discovery of a modus vivendi on the constitutional ques- 
tion. The election may, indeed, be postponed for a 
season. But the Government will be called on to meet a 
new and formidable issue, which has already produced 
a sudden shift of Tory-democratic policy, and has un- 
settled and divided our own. The political truce is 
practically broken up, and the calculation that the best 
Liberal subject is likely to drop out of the controversy 
has moved the Tory-protectionist Party to a fresh and 
vigorous effort to capture the whole position. 
Unfortunately for them, the central design of 
this Party has been gravely impeded by a 
movement of which neither Mr. Chamberlain nor his 
successors have taken account. It is no longer possible 
for the “ forty-two” Tariff Reform vans now in circula- 
tion through this favored land to picture a rejoicing and 
abounding Protectionist world, when every day adds its 
item to the account of the general revolt against the high 
prices due to Protection. In one such favored land, the 
United States, this disturbance promises to destroy one 
historic party, and to seat its rival in power. In another, 
Germany, it threatens to give an allied Radical-Socialist 
party the turning force against an absolute monarchy 
and the combination of Conservative forces that uphold 
it. In a third it is threatening an immediate revision 
of protective treaties. Apart from this universal reac- 
tion against tariffs and their work, the problem of high 
prices is one which closely touches the British workman. 
It constitutes his most practical quarrel with the system 
of conciliation. For, while his money wages have very 
slightly advanced during the last decade, the purchasing 
power of wages has declined. “ Tariff Reform,”’ therefore, 
which depresses real wages and supplies the workman 
with no machinery for enabling him to share the manufac- 
turers’ profits in a protectionist “ boom,’’ comes to him 
to-day as a direct economic menace, the effect of which 
is being brought home to him by his brother industrials 
all the world over. Thus, the experienced agents of the 


Tory Party begin to see that a platform consisting of 








the protectionist plank only may be a rotten one, and 
that even “ten thousand meetings’’ in “ four hundred 
constituencies,’’ with “ a hundred and sixty trained and 
experienced speakers,’’ journeying through “ thirty- 
eight provincial divisions ’’ may all be in vain, unless 
these uncommercial travellers are given the right kind 
of goods to deal in. 

But what goods? That is the question of questions 
for modern Toryism, which, having the incidental dis- 
advantage of not being a democratic party at all, knows 
that in modern politics the appeal must be, in form at 
least, to the democracy. Already one false step has been 
taken, the attempt to make the repeal of the land taxes 
the first act of a Unionist Government. This was the 
natural consequence of the sensational, half-seditious 
propaganda of the Land Union. “ What Unionists now 
desire,’’ says the “ Saturday Review, 
declaration from their leader that no public duty, after 
he has been returned to power, shall have precedence 
of the repeal of the taxes.’’ But in its following article, 
which laments the loss to “ Socialism’ of great tracts 
of Unionist London; the “ Saturday ’’ 
special electoral perils of such a course. 
of Form IV. and the annoyance of the super-tax,” it 
says, “leave the clerk and the artisan cold.’’ A still 
more emphatic protest against these tactics comes from 
the left wing of the party, represented by the ‘‘ Morning 
Post.’’ “ If this line is taken,’’ writes Mr. G. E. Raine, 
“Form IV. will prove to be the shroud of Unionist 
hopes at the General Election ’’ for a party which has 
“a higher mission than mere rescue work on behalf of 
groups of capitalists who may be in distress.’? What 
the Higher Mission is, a number of eager acolytes 
have been expounding in the columns of the “ Post ”’ 
and the “ Standard,’’ mixed with some improving com- 
ments on the slackness of the Higher Missionaries. Ac- 
cording to “ Young Unionist,’’ “The Land for the 
People ’’ must instantly be joined to “ A Strong Navy,”’ 
while “ Tariff Reform ’’ must be linked with payment of 
“all kinds’’ of 
Industrial Co-operation, and “ A Citizen Army.’’ Here 
Workmen, 


7 66 


is an expt:cit 


exposes the 
“The worries 


members and election expenses, 
“Young Unionist’’ confesses to obstacles. 
he admits, are “somewhat frightened at the mere idea 


and “in my own case I have 


of compulsory service,’’ 


gone no further than the advocacy of compulsory mili- 
’ and “compulsory military train- 


A Mr. Kemp 
slightly over-trumps ‘“ Young Unionist ” with a sugges- 


tary drill in schools,’ 
ing’’ between fourteen and sixteen. 


tion of “ universal and compulsory profit-sharing ’’ and 
a “national system of education ’’ for rich and poor. 
To “an ardent Conservative,’’ on the other hand, with 
the emblematic title of “‘ Humphrey Oldcastle,’ “ Young 
Unionist ’’ appears to have issued an appeal to the 
“lowest instincts of the people,’’ and Mr. E. W. Bather, 
“sick to death” with his “ vote-seeking policy,” an- 
nounces that he and other Conservatives will “ not walk 
across the street to vote for any candidate put up in 
its interests.’’ This would also appear to be the view 
of the “ Spectator,” which denounces payment of mem- 
bers as opening the door to public extravagance and 
corruption, and says that the workmen will “ think none 
the better of any political party for proposing measures 
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to-day which it denounced yesterday.’’ Finally, the 
“Globe ’’ sees a party “full of young men, who are 
keen, confident, and eager for action,” victims to the 
“supineness of the (Tory) officials and the dilatory 
methods of the Central Office,” and satirically bids com- 
plaint be silent, for it “ might put Mr. Balfour off his 
golf.” 

Now, if this elaborate masking of the Protectionist 
policy meant merely that Toryism had made much the 
same discovery as Liberalism made when it found that 
the mere defence of Free Trade was not enough, and 
that it must have a constructive policy of social reform, 
we might congratulate it on its escape, in common 
with most modern Protectionists, from a foolish and 
quite belated obsession about high tariffs. But the 
attempt to work half-a-dozen, mostly Radical, policies 
into a “crazy quilt’’ for show on “ Young Unionist ’’ 
platforms accords ill with the sober pattern of the elder 
Toryism. Isthis Toryism prepared, with Mr. Balfour at 
its head, to cut away its powerful adhesions to class 
interest, and, recognising that democracy has come to 
stay, to make terms with it on lines consistent, in the 
main, with an individualist society, tempered with large 
concessions to Socialism? If so, the present line of party 
division may prove inadequate to represent the real ten- 
dencies of our political thought. In that event, we should 
accept all that young Toryism could give us, and make 
due arrangements for the Parliamentary policy it re- 
quired. But we are more inclined to think that we are 
witnessing a confused and hurried tactic, devoid of prin- 
ciple and seriousness, and designed by the Tariff Re- 
formers to cover the loss or depreciation of their chief 
electoral asset. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER IN THE 
NEAR EAST. 


A year and a half has passed since those who desired 
to see the cementing of the natural friendship between 
a Liberal Turkey and the Western Powers began to 
predict that the Young Turks must soon be driven within 
We are disposed to 
accept as true the news that a military convention has 


the circle of the Triple Alliance. 


been concluded between Turkey and Roumania, because 
it has long seemed to be inevitable. The popular reading 
of this event is, perhaps, a trifle exaggerated. Roumania 
is, and has long been, a half-acknowledged satellite of 
the Triple Alliance, a dependent rather than a colleague 
of Germany and Austria. But she is also a Balkan 
Power, and it is as a near neighbor that her friendship 
is valuable to Turkey. From the first days of the new 
régime the dread of a Bulgarian invasion has haunted 
the Young Turks. 
has served to keep the peace save the pressure of 


Nothing during these two years 


the Great Powers, the growing preparedness of the 
Turkish Army, and the fact that, while the Bul- 
garian people covets Macedonia, Prince Ferdinand’s 
personal 
King. 


ambition was satisfied with the name of 
The conflict, however, was only postponed, 
and the first favorable occasion—a war with Greece, 
for example—would probably have brought it about. 





In these circumstances, since Turkey would not placate 
Bulgaria, her only wise course was to effect some 
reinsurance. She has done it, in the most natural way, 
if the French semi-official Press is as well informed 
as usual, by concluding some species of convention 
From the Turkish side the advantages 
With a 
Bul- 
garia would be compelled to think twice before 
What Roumania 
has to gain is much less obvious. She 


with Roumania. 
of such an alliance are sufficiently obvious. 
Roumanian army ready to cross the Danube, 


she marched on Constantinople. 
is jealous 
of Bulgaria, yet she has no reason to fear her, and 
She has 


never forgiven Russia for the loss of Bessarabia, yet even 


cherishes no concrete grievance against her. 


with Turkish aid she could never hope for territorial 
gains. She has a certain interest in the fortunes of the 
Viach community in Macedonia and lower Albania. She 
But all 


these motives are purely sentimental, and even a young 


has also a long-standing quarrel with Greece. 


Power does not risk its armies for sheer sentiment. 
Turkey is not in a position to pay in full for an alliance 
so precious. It is for that reason that one is forced to 
the conclusion that if Roumania really has made this 
pact—and the evidence is impressive—it can only be be- 
cause her patrons of the Triple Alliance have encouraged 
her to do so. They alone could fully compensate her 
for the advantages which she renders to Turkey. The 
bargain, in short, would be what economists would call a 
triangular exchange. Roumania confers a benefit on 
Turkey; Austria and Germany make good the sacrifice 
to Roumania; and Turkey pays them for the services 
of their satellite. If that reading of the deal is 
substantially accurate, the Triple Alliance, while it 
virtually loses Italy, will have succeeded in ex- 
tending its sphere of influence throughout the Near East. 

Whatever be the precise interpretation of the new 
departure, it must have an important reaction upon 
If Turkey has definitely entered, 
or is about to enter, the Central European Alliance, 


she will doubtless become in a few years a formidable 


the affairs of Europe. 


military nation. Her strength will count in the balance 
of power, and her immense potential riches will be ex- 
ploited, in the main, for the profit of German trade and 
finance. If, as seems to us more probable, she retains 
her effective independence, and eschews any unlimited 
alliance, she will attain the even more enviable and in- 
teresting position of a Power for whose favors the 
greatest Empires must perforce compete. In neither 
Austro-German in- 
fluence has never made in the East for liberty. It is 
a disastrous tendency which is driving the Turks to in- 


dulge their hereditary military ambitions. 


case does Europe stand to gain. 


Nor does 
Turkey as yet deserve the artificial influence which she 
would acquire by becoming a make-weight in the Euro- 
pean balance. Promising though her revolution was, 
its later history has been far from reassuring. The 
Young Turks have concentrated their attention on 
building up an army and a navy, and they are mort- 
gaging for this end the resources, the money, and the 
energy which were needed for administrative reform and 


economic development. Worst of all, the Armenian 





massacres have gone almost unpunished, the Greeks have 
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been subjected to an internal war of retaliation, and 
both Bulgarians and Albanians have grievances which 
are at once serious and unlikely to be redressed. These 
tendencies will not be corrected by European influences 
if Turkey formally, or informally, enters the Triple 
Alliance. 

This is not a happy ending of the Young Turkish 
romance. When the Revolution came there were the 
makings of an alliance of sentiment and interest between 
this country and a rejuvenated Turkey. The delegates 
who visited London in the first few weeks of the new 
order, actually came with the proposal of an alliance in 
their hands. They had to realise that the first thought 
of the Foreign Office was for Russia. Our attitude on 
the question of the Straits was uncertain, our entire 
subservience to Russian policy in Persia had to be faced. 
Then came the months when the British power in Con- 
stantinople, with the “Times” for its organ, and the 
behind it, backed the de- 
stroy the Young Turks. The folly of that episode was 
But the 
faith in our friendship was gone, and the German Powers 
advantage. The 
We had lost 


our predominant influence ; but we might still have used 


financiers intrigue to 


recognised when Abdul Hamid finally fell. 


were not slow to improve their 


situation might still have been repaired. 


the Bagdad Railway as the material of a bargain with 
Germany which would have eased the whole European 
situation and stopped the competition in Constantinople. 
That chance we also neglected. The next phase was a 
long struggle to regain an exclusive influence by using 
French 
diplomacy rather than British which was chiefly engaged 
But we also had irritated 


the Turks by our attitude in more than one financial 


the power of the purse. It was, it is true, 


in this financial adventure. 
affair. We did, indeed, secure the Lynch monopoly of 
navigation in Mesopotamia, but that victory cost Hilmi 
Pasha the Grand Vizierate, and left behind it a deep 
sense of resentment. The patriotic Turk who had 
thrown off the corrupt yoke of Yildiz, and escaped from 
the constant interventions of the Concert, now dreaded 
the power of European finance. 

In that mood he entered on 


with France to 


the long nego- 
obtain a six million loan. 
that 


man who respects 


tiation 
Djavid 
the forces which a 


Bey encountered in negotiation all 
his 


He was able to conclude a purely 


coun- 
try most dreads. 
business arrangement with a reputable French house, 
the Crédit Mobilier, which held itself aloof from politics 
and was satisfied to conclude a safe and profitable money- 
lending bargain. The French Government intervened 
with its veto, and sought to impose a series of conditions 
in which the Turks, sensitive for their independence, 
saw nothing but blackmail. On their merits each and 
all of these conditions seem to our mind unworthy and 
unjust. In return for the loan, the Ottoman Bank, a 
French institution, was to be invested with a control 
over the whole treasury-system of Turkey, which must 
have given the Republic an almost despotic political 
power. Turkey was to be bound to buy her ordnance in 
She was required, at a moment when she 
aspires to free herself from the humiliating Capitula- 
tions, to accord to the Moslem natives of Tunis 


France. 
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and Morocco the status of foreign subjects under 
Consular jurisdiction, which they had never possessed 
before. In the Hinterland of Tripoli she was also re- 
quired to make territorial sacrifices. It was an uncon- 
scionably harsh bargain, and one cannot wonder that it 
became a point of honor with the Turks to refuse it. 
Whatever else Abdul Hamid had done, he had at least, 
with all his dubious finance, escaped any form of 
financial control that menaced Turkish independence. 
Revenues were mortgaged, and this service and the other 
fell, to the immense advantage of the Turkish Treasury, 
But in the worst 
period of humiliation Abdul Hamid had never been com- 
pelled to admit European control at the centre and in 
the Treasury itself. 


under the control of Europeans. 


The struggle for predominance at Constantinople 
between the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente is 
not yet over, but the advantage rests with Vienna and 
Berlin. Roumania has played her part. The question 
of the French loan is settled, and France has failed to 
buy with her capital the influence which she desired. 
The attempt must leave behind it a legacy of anger and 
It remains to be seen what will come of the 
alternative arrangement which Turkey is believed to 
have concluded with Sir Ernest Cassel and the National 
Bank. As to that bargain, it is possible that our 
Foreign Office has not yet said the last word. It has, 
indeed, none of the statutory powers which the Republic 
possesses to veto the quotation of a Foreign loan, nor 
has it perfected the fine art of using finance as a sort of 
diplomatic blackmail. If Sir Ernest Cassel, in spite of 
his acquired British citizenship, and the advantages 
which the connection has brought him in Egypt and in 
Constantinople, chooses, as a cosmopolitan financier, 
with the aid of other cosmopolitan financiers, to con- 
clude with Turkey a business loan which happens to 
upset the political plans of our French ally, he is pre- 
sumably a free agent. But it rarely happens that a 
great financier does venture to disregard the wishes of a 
Foreign Office on which he must depend for backing 
and protection in all his dealings with a foreign Govern- 
ment. The credit of a financier on whom his Embassy 
If the 
bargain is concluded, it will be safe to assume that Sir 


frowned would sink to zero in Constantinople. 
Ernest Cassel must have assured himself of German 
backing. 

The interpretation of this episode is still obscure. 
One with this—that a 
bloodless but sordid struggle is going on for pre- 
dominance in the Near East. 


ean say certainty only 
Army corps are pitted 
against millions, and the game might be upset at any 
moment by the unexpected entry of any financial group 
which dared to disregard diplomacy. From one stand- 
point, there is little more at issue than the question 
whether the cannon for which Turkish peasants are over- 
taxed shall be forged at French Creusot or German 
Essen, and whether Turkish sailors shall bewilder their 
brains with the mechanism of obsolete German iron- 
clads or the latest British Dreadnoughts. But on the 
struggle between the banks for a double commission may 
hinge none the less the whole future of the East, the 


liberties of a dozen races, and the very balance of 
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European power. War itself is hardly more ruthless than 
this capitalistic diplomacy, yet on its bargains depend the 
life and death of peoples. The spectator who sees the 
nation beyond the banker watches these struggles with 
a sense of revolt. They are the necessary episodes of 
They will continue with liberty and 
nationality for their pawns, so long as closed frontiers 
and conscript nations make necessary the struggle to 


maintain a balance of power. 


our armed peace. 


THE RIFT IN TRADE UNION POLICY. 


Ir was inevitable that some discord should arise in the 
trade union world as a result of the Osborne judgment. 
It has been easy for “ free-labor’’ employers and anti- 
labor organisations to find the money and the men 
to set in operation the machinery of injunctions. Though 
the solidarity of trade unionism is not so great as would 
appear from the voting in the Congress, the malcontents 
are probably a small minority composed of two widely 
different elements. In a few unions there will be a fair 
number of genuinely Conservative working-men, who 
not unnaturally object to having a considerable propor- 
tion of their subscriptions used to support in Parliament 
something like a Radical-Socialist party and policy. 
But there will be a larger number of men who, advanced 
or even revolutionary in their views and feelings, distrust 
political tactics and legislation, preferring to fight the 
battle of labor by non-political methods of collective bar- 
gaining, reinforced by the boycott and the strike. It 
must be remembered that, although labor representation 





and occasional political pressure for industrial ends have | 


long been recognised as among the objects of trade 
unions, so little as twenty years ago the weight and 
authority of most of the strongest unions was, as regards 
general policy, definitely anti-political. Politics, espe- 
cially in Parliament, they held to be a business managed 


by the ruling and employing classes, who ran the | 


machinery of party. They distrusted State officialism, 


suspected the class-bias of judges and magistrates, and 


preferred to secure improved conditions by bargaining | 


with employers or coercing them. The New Unionism, 
the end of the 
‘eighties, aiming at a legal Eight Hours Day and 
other legislative interference, was slow to win support 
among the older and wealthier bodies. The tide has, 
indeed, definitely turned during the last two decades in 
favor of political activities. 


which came into prominence at 


But it is natural for con- 
trary currents to persist, and upon a favorable oppor- 
tunity to furnish a formidable obstructive force. The 
survival of the old Jaissez faire spirit has been reinforced 
by a recent growth of discontent among the rank and 
file in some important trades. The trade depression 
has been slow to pass, and the rise of retail prices 
in the last few years has barely been covered by a com- 
mensurate rise of wages. Though luxury abounds in all 
modern industrial societies, the workers do not find 
themselves getting a greatly enhanced share of the great 
increase of national wealth. Such education and reflec- 


tion as they can bring to bear upon industrial problems 





seem to show that the power of collective bargaining, 
which once seemed so potent a weapon for dealing with 
competing and unorganised employers, is far less effica- 
cious now that they are confronted by closely-welded 
federations of capital, with large fighting funds at their 
command. 

But the recent outbreak of insubordination in local 
groups appears to indicate some further weakness in the 
organisation of labor. The centralised government in 
great, widespread industries, such as engineering, min- 
ing, and railways, comprehending many diverse processes 
and wide divergencies of local conditions, is too remote, 
too slow, and too uncertain for the impatient members 
of the local branches. An important local issue suddenly 
arises, and the men upon the spot, directly interested, 
who think they know best, object to be overruled by 
officials sitting in Manchester or Newcastle. Even 
where their case is sustained by the central executive, 
the long delay inevitable in the working of a complicated 
trade machinery causes irritation. Sometimes the job 
comes to an end before the men’s demands can be 
decided on. the 


union leaders appear over-much immersed in general 


discussed and Finally, trade 
politics to many workers who have no aversion from poli- 
tical methods when confined to working-class questions. 
A Labor Party, financed out of trade union funds, ap- 
pears to them to step outside its proper function 
when its leaders agitate for the political rights of Indians 
or demonstrate against the entente with Russia. 
Although, then, the Trade Union Congress showed 
no weakening or division upon the particular merits of 
the Osborne judgment and upon the rights of Unions to 
participate in politics, the vote in favor of a national 
federation of all trades so as to secure the possibility of 
“ determining all industrial agreements on a given day 
for each year,” passed on the resolution of Mr. Tillett, 
indicates a very disturbing reversion towards revolu- 
Too much stress need not be laid 
But it 
British 
notion, so popular 


tionary methods. 
upon the terms of a Congress resolution. 
that 
should even entertain 


is disquieting the representatives of 
the 


among the wilder Continental syndicates, of recourse to 


labor 
the weapon of a general strike. For the palpable 
fatuity of such a project is, perhaps the most complete 
exposure of the final inadequacy of non-political trade 
unionism. An uneducated working-man, used to regard 
manual labor as the sole ultimate source of all wealth, 
may find a dangerous plausibility in the notion of a 
general strike. But a very little reflection would show 
him that in fact he would be handing over the victory 
to capital. For, suppose a “general strike” really 
feasible, an extreme supposition so long as four-fifths of 
the adult workers of the country are unorganised, in 
what case would the strikers find themselves? Produc- 
tion would stop. Almost the whole existing supplies of 
food and other necessaries would be the legal property 
of the employing and other well-to-do classes, who alone 
would possess funds to hold or purchase at the swollen 
prices. The moment that starvation drove the strikers 
to rioting and pillage, in order to get access to food and 
“the instruments of production,” the struggle would 


be converted from an economic to a political and mili- 
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tary one, and the whole organised forces of the State 
would be at the disposal of capital for the preservation 
of law and public order. Such a struggle could only 
have one issue. Trade unionism, as such, would have 
made the most dramatic and the most costly display of 
its impotence as a non-political force for the achievement 
of working-class supremacy. To abandon the use of the 
vote and of Parliamentary methods in a country where 
popular representative government is possible is an 
evidently suicidal tactic. 

The recent attacks upon the political activities of 
trade unionism ought to be interpreted by labor-men as 
a clear recognition of the efficacy of political methods 
on the part of their enemies. In no modern industrial 
country can it remain possible for strongly-organised 
trade unions to stand as independent bodies, with no 
legal status beyond mere recognition and no distinctively 
political functions. Trade organisations, alike on the 
side of labor and of capital, must of necessity be utilised 
more and more by all modern States for administrative 
purposes—in the pursuance of insurance policies, for the 
working of Wages Boards and other items of an anti- 
sweating policy, and for the successful working of con- 
ciliation and arbitration. Trade unions must therefore 
continually look forward to a stronger, not a weaker, 
legal and political status. Any loosening of political 
activity, any reversion to primitive methods of industrial 
warfare, would be a disastrous betrayal alike of in- 
dustrial and political democracy. 

These general reflections may not furnish a practical 
solution of the immediate difficulties of the situation. 
But they may serve to show the impossibility of 
avoiding such difficulties by stepping backwards. 
Even if, as we strongly hope, payment of members 
comes this year or next, means must be found 
for enabling trade unions, through votes of their 
majorities, to take a growing part in local and national 
politics, to participate not merely in political affairs 
which are, in the narrow sense, “labor questions,’’ but 
also in those wider issues which, at every turn, are 
organically related to the interests of labor. 





THE “MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.” 


On a day in last week, the “ Manchester Guardian ’’ 
printed its 20,000th number, and received, as it deserved, 
the thanks and congratulations of the National Liberal 
Federation for its “ incalculable service ’’ to Liberalism. 
The debt which Liberal opinion owes to the “ Manchester 
Guardian ’’ is not, indeed, to be easily measured; but 
it is not greater than that which it has rendered tu 
English journalism and public life. It is no disparage- 
ment to the contemporaries of the “Guardian’’ to 
say that in its relationship with those special forces 
of its time with which it is in sympathy, it has 
no rival. And this for a simple reason. If a 
movement or a school of criticism is to apply its 
utmost powers to the material it seeks to mould, it 
must have a congenial centre. For this purpose of opera- 
tive force Mr. Chamberlain found and largely made 
modern political Birmingham. Manchester, in intel- 








lectual tradition and in industrial character, was the 
natural answer and corrective to Birmingham. It was 
the birthplace of Free Trade; its intellectual life had 
always been keen and broad ; it had long been a school of 
music and, to a less degree, of the drama. Through its 
connection with the Great Industry it was better fitted 
than Birmingham to watch and interpret the signs of the 
times in economics and in social life. As it happened, a 
group of thoroughly equipped journalists, who wrote as 
they thought, found the editor and the organisation 
they needed. To neo-Imperialism and neo-Protection, 
the cheap culture and bagman’s creed of the member for 
West Birmingham, they opposed the practical knowledge 
of the refined and 
more moral ideas of politics, its closer acquaint- 


Manchester school, its more 
interests, and its 
Intellec- 


In practice 


ance with the range of British 
higher standards of thought and expression. 
tually such a fight was always unequal. 
Brummagem Imperialism fared better than it deserved. 
It yielded ten years of languid and almost featureless 
Tory government, now and then redeemed when Mr. 
Chamberlain drew on his old balance of Radicalism, and 
it ended in a slovenly and disastrous adventure. Then the 
country swung back to the policy which the ‘‘ Guardian,”’ 
more fortunate than most of its Liberal contemporaries 
in the daily Press, had consistently presented all through 
the period of reaction. Londoncould not hold up the arm 
of Liberalism through this crisis. 
bends, at the difficult moment. Like Paris, which gave 
France the Third Republic and twice betrayed it, our 
It is 
unfitted for such work by its mass and bulk, by the 
mechanical drive of pleasure and business amid which 


It bent, as it always 


own capital is ill-equipped for serious politics. 


those who camp in a great world-market incessantly 
move, and by the consequent listlessness and diffuseness 
of its intellectual and social life. 
a flag and cannot stand by it. 


London cannot raise 

It lives on Free 
Trade: yet who would trust it to resist a strong 
Thus Lancashire became the 
natural rallying ground of British democracy; and 
Liberal Lancashire, and in no small degree Liberal Eng- 
land, was and is the “ Manchester Guardian.’’ 

It would be a poor description of this great news- 
paper to give it merely a name for excellence in the advo- 
cacy of party. Our daily journalism excels in the tricks 
of controversy ; what it wants is character and force, the 
ambition on the part of its conductors and writers at 
once to master a subject and to advance a cause. This 
is a fairly general aim of all but the newest Continental 
journalism, which is an imitation of the worst types that 
we and America equally produce. The “ Guardian ” has 
maintained the older tradition, and yet kept it in touch 
with reality, and the modes and fashions of contemporary 
thought that are worth treatment. The result is 
that you have in this newspaper all that the good citizen 
really wants from his morning’s friend and guide—a 
picture of the world as it moves, and a sure and acute 
choice and appraisement of the things on which the 
mind’s eye should be fixed while the rest of the pro- 
cession flashes by. Those of us who have had anything 
to do with daily journalism know how hard it is to keep 
these two functions of news-giving and criticism in their 


Protectionist rally? 
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due order and proportion; to withhold base sensa- 
tionalism, and yet to give a broad and manly view of 
the course of life ; to send its messengers east, west, north, 
and south, and yet to save the central space for things of 
good report. No English paper has struck a truer 
balance than the “Guardian’’; only a duchess or a 
Cockney racing tout would call it dull; only a pedant 
would ask it to withhold its daily stores of gossip and 
worldly wit. 

But, perhaps, the qualities that most commend the 
“Manchester Guardian ’’ to its admirers are its temper 
and its self-respect. No newspaper with a strong view 
was ever so persistently schooled in rationality. The 
lesson was, perhaps, learned of Cobden, that master of 
the art of persuading without passion. An unpopular 
view may become a popular one through all kinds of 
processes—by bold and sincere advocacy, by bitterly 
satirical attack, by the self-surrender, or even the martyr- 
dom, of its friends. The conductors of the “ Guardian ”’ 
have always chosen to assume that their countrymen, 
having formed a bad opinion, could be reasoned out of 
it and into a good one. Its method of sweet reasonable- 
ness has worked out well. The most urbane of party 
disputants drove Mr. Balfour out of Manchester; the 
boldest of Liberal theorists—a defender, not of the out- 
works of democracy, but of its heart and centre—has 
retained an unshaken hold on the great business com- 
munity which it serves so well. 
fierce backward flow of 
becomes 


No one who watches the 
opinion when controversy 
acutely personal and bitter can wish our 
journalism to be as violent as that of France; its evil is 
that it lacks pith rather than gall. Let us be thankful 
when constancy in opinion weds good temper and good 
English. 

Still more valuable to our times has been the ‘“‘ Guar- 
dian’s’’ highly successful rebuke to the characterless 
journalism of the hour. Our rattlepate press is be- 
ginning to learn the lesson that only where force and 
knowledge go in, do power and influence come out. 
In that very simple truth lies the hope of the 
recovery of British journalism from its abasement 
at the feet of the two or three cheap tradesmen who 
control so much of its surface power of production. 
And the first step upwards lies in the 
of the the individual journalist. 
The whole aim of the mere purveyor is to separate 
journalism and literature. 


recovery 


self-respect of 


The object of the reformer 
should be to reunite them, to arrive once more at forms 
of newspaper work which give scope to originality of 
mind and freshness of temperament, to special apti- 
tudes, to independent thought, to all the qualities which 
give style to a paper like the “ Manchester Guardian,”’ 
when a paper like the “ Daily Mail ”’ is forbidden by the 
The writers 
for the “Guardian” are a group of thinkers, not a 
When the thinker and 
believer come to their own again in journalism, when 
the intellectual foundation has again been well and 


law of its existence to have any style at all. 


troupe of party contortionists. 


truly laid, there will once more open up to hundreds of 
journalists the wide sphere of moral service in which 
the “ Guardian’ has wrought so long and so well for 
the name and the power of England. 


| 
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OUR OLD AND NEW NOBILITY. 


Every succeeding generation or half-century has its 
characteristic type. Each one passes away and 
is superseded, and it is impossible to point pre- 
cisely to the date of their origin or of their decline. The 
constant change in habits, customs, fashion, and educa- 
tional systems makes this repeated transformation 
inevitable. It is only a natural evolution, but in its 
intricate interlacing and overlapping it is bewildering. 
Sometimes we may welcome an improvement, at other 
times we deplore a deterioration. The value of things 
strikes us most just as we are about to lose them. 
Nothing is enduring; loss and decay, discovery and 
advance, rapidly follow one another. But the slow 
transformation in the personal quality of the various 
social strata is harder to detect than the more abrupt 
alterations of régime or of industrial methods or of 
style in art. 

In our aristocracy, which has for centuries held a 
more or less privileged and prominent position in our 
public life, a change may just now be observed which is 
very marked and distinct. It may cause some regret, 
but it need cause no alarm, for these personages are 
no longer destined to hold the same leading position 
as the organisation of our social and political life 
accorded them in time past. Generations of leisured 
living, combined with great traditions and acknowledged 
responsibilities, produced a type in Victorian days often 
characterised by refinement, high-mindedness, and 
nobility of disposition, tempered with pride and courage 
which called for respect and even reverence. The then 
hardly articulate democracy submitted to aristocratic 
rule, only grumbling when the type fell short of a high 
standard, or when they, on their side, began to become 
more conscious of themselves and of their own power. 
The characteristic type of what may be described as the 
governing class of those days was one which is now 
dying out, if it is not already nearly dead. A few 
notable instances have recently left us, and before the 
twentieth century is many years older we shall know 
that the old-world gentleman, the real grand seigneur, 
the genuine aristocrat, is a figure of the past. It may be 
that the younger generation are inherently the same now 
as formerly, but that their environment to-day is too 
troubled, too hurried, too detrimental for them to 
thrive with the old graceful refinement. It is as 
if a smell of wood fires and fragrant violets had been 
overpowered by the fumes of petrol and the smoke of 
cigars. 

Distinction was the leading note of this now almost 
extinct nobility, and distinction is something that 
hardly admits of definition. They did not hold them- 
selves aloof intentionally in order to preserve their 
identity. They had no fear of being contaminated by 
mixing with their fellow-men. Although they were 
rarely intellectual, and in politics the great social needs of 
the nation existed in a region they very seldom pene- 
trated, yet their sympathy and compassion had no flavor 
of patronage. They met men as equals, and those who 
came into personal contact with them readily succumbed 
to their charm. Such words as “ aristocrat,” “ nobility,” 
“upper class,’’ never passed their lips. Scientific 
sociology did not trouble them, and they refused to 
acknowledge, either in manner or in speech, that they 
were privileged beings or a class apart. They knew they 
had inherited certain responsibilities, but they did not 
want this fact to give them artificial pretensions over 
their fellows. It would have been bad manners, and 
would have made them uncomfortable, and they hated to 
take what they would have considered an unfair advan- 
tage. They were very strict and particular with their own 
kind, making full allowances for every one else, without 
seeming to make them Good manners were most im- 
portant, but they were the good manners which meant no 
“manner.” What was vulgar and flashy and ugly was 
not loudly condemned, but silently ignored. Prices, 
investments, and incomes were never mentioned ; as Lady 
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Dorothy Nevill, a very good judge of those 
times and of ours, declares in her new and delightful 
volume of ‘“ Reminiscences.’’ The glorification of 
riches and the mania for senseless extravagance were 
unknown. Illnesses and ailments were not fit subjects 
for conversation. In their ignorance of the elementary 


rules of health and hygiene, they often sacrificed their | 


children, and were almost cruel in their intolerance of 
physical weakness. ‘ But this was not peculiar to them. 
It was the habit of the age they lived in. Their 
propriety and punctiliousness were a natural reaction 
from the rowdyism and dissoluteness of the generations 
that preceded them back into the eighteenth century. 
They never attempted to compete in the professional 
world, nor did they dream of engaging in trade; 
they would have thought it derogatory to their 
caste. They just slipped naturally and easily into 
posts of importance in the services and in politics. 
In all their dealings there was no trace of osten- 
tation, no suspicion of commonness. It was the 
humility blended with stern uprightness that breeds 
self-confidence, not the arrogance that breeds conceit, 
which went to make up their particular and subtle dis- 
tinction. They had the faults of all aristocracies, a 
wondrous ignorance of the struggles and emotions of 
those who live and do not vegetate. But they played 
their part with unobtrusive dignity, and were not only 
tolerated, but admired. 

Their successors present a very different picture. 
The type, in many respects, has degenerated with sur- 
prising suddenness. The grace and tact, the fineness 
and courtliness, have almost vanished. In their leading 
characteristics our twentieth-century aristocrats show 
that the very existence of a leisured, privileged class 
to-day entails the absorption in it of some of the worst 
social qualities which we, as a nation, are capable of 
producing. Gentleness and sympathy have given place 
to condescension and patronage, deference and courteous- 
ness to arrogance and conceit. Where the father or 
grandfather was “ grand seigneur,”’ the son or grandson 
is ‘‘ bon prince ’’—in other words, the old unassuming 
dignity is superseded by patronising pomposity. Their 
manners and speech, their self-complacent pride, would 
have made their fathers blush. Prices and incomes are 
important considerations with them. They find their 
chances of reserving posts of public importance for them- 
selves are diminishing, and therefore they are inclined to 
fall back on money as a power they can wield with some 
effect. They frequently marry only with a view to 
gaining this power, and they have no compunction in 
welcoming within their ranks many whose sole claim 
to prominence is their riches. They have a far broader 
knowledge of domestic politics than their parents had, 
and as a whole their attitude to progressive democracy 
is significantly hostile. They definitely regard it as an 
antagonistic force which must be countered. Their 


attitude which those who are not sure of their ground 
tend to assume. Finding the stream of popular feeling 
turning against them, they are becoming defiant, and 
descend from their pedestals, not to mix with the throng, 
but to terrorise and cajole them. It would be unfair to 
blame them for being victimised by the craving for pub- 
licity and advertisement, which is one of the worst 
features of our time. The very gang that wants to 
toady and extol them only succeeds in making them 
look ridiculous and contemptible. While we read of 
their forefathers in the mellowed pages of memoirs and 
letters, we have intimate details of their own lives re- 
corded with illustrations for monthly, weekly, and even 
daily consumption. Unfortunately, there are many 
more of them who submit to, and even enjoy, this treat- 
ment than there are who protest. Here and there, it is 
true, the old distinction lingers in some quiet corner ; 
the old refinement is not quite obliterated. But it must 








manners of the uppermost grade of society are what are 
studied and copied in all the lower degrees. To those 
who believe the best national type, the real representa- 
tive Englishman, is found in this class, the marked 
change must be a cause of regret. To those, however, 
who are confident that a leisured, parasitic class, de- 
pendent on the toil of others, is doomed to eventual 
extinction, the change will only denote one of the signs 
of » transition from an outworn and obsolete arrange- 
ment of society to a better and fairer order. The 
very iact that great traders are more and more 
admitted into the ranks of the nobility is significant of 
their assimilation with the middle class. In the gradual 
breakdown of purely artificial class distinctions, an aris- 
tocracy can instil into the whole any of the nobler 
characteristics they can retain, and at the same time 
they will reap the advantages which must inevitably 
come to them if they are ready to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with those who are doing the nation’s work. 
They will come to see in time that it is for the common 
good and for the country’s strength and continued pre- 
eminence that they should become indistinguishably 
fused in a united whole, the inequalities and gradations 
in which will depend on true merit, ability, and ex- 
cellence, and no longer on birth, on inherited position, 
or on wealth. 

This is looking far into the distance. For the 
moment it is the notable change in the character of our 
aristocracy that must strike every observer who may 
perceive that another turning in the road has been 
passed. 





IDOLS OF EDUCATION. 


THERE is in one of “ Mark Rutherford’s ’’ chronicles from 
life a rare and beautiful piece of wisdom, which a later 
generation might ponder when it is minded to think of 
education. The tale turns, as all the strange and 
original novels of the series do, on the reconciliation 
with life and destiny of a gifted and sensitive mind. 
She was a watchmaker’s daughter in a slumbering 
country town, whohad faced passions and disillusionments 
before she came to marry. She had imagination and 
sensibility, but little education, and her mind turned 
rather to brooding than to reading. The tale tells how 
she found one day in an attic an old discarded Shake- 
speare, and how her fancy surrendered to the magic of 
“Romeo and Juliet.’’ It seemed to set one barrier the 
more between herself and her genial plain-minded 
husband, a simple craftsman, whose only disinterested 
pleasure lay in the intricacies and ingenuities of 
machines. The story meanders delightfully, until there 
weaves into the life of the oddly mated couple an old 
clergyman, whose passion and study was the stars. With 


| all his patience of loving detail, ‘‘ Mark Rutherford ”’ 
growing unpopularity is a consequence of the defensive | 


tells how the carpenter first rose in his wife’s esteem 
by his skill in assisting the astronomer with his instru- 
ments, then by his quickness in understanding the old 
man’s explanations of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, and finally by his artist’s zeal in constructing an 
orrery. Page by page one watches the fever go out of 
the woman’s life by this new interest in the stars and 


| their study, while page by page the prose of the man’s 


mind is touched to something finer by his new 
enthusiasm. The narrative is singularly persuasive, and 
one ends by realising how natural it is that these two, 


| a gifted, but untaught, woman and a skilful, but un- 


imaginative, man, living a healthy life under the 
nightly pageantry of the stars, should come to walk erect, 


| to regard the marvels above them, to gain a passion and 


be confessed the meaning of the indefinable word | 


“cc , 


gentleman ’’ has changed. 

It is, perhaps, largely a matter of manners. But 
manners, after all, are indicative of the underlying 
nature. The qualities lost may be more those of 
pleasantness than of worth. But, in any case, the 


a disinterested care which raised them to the theoretic 
life. What is there singular and improbable in it all? 
The sailor and the shepherd and the nomad learn to 
know the stars. The craftsman, with his instinctive 
understanding of practical mathematics, brings a mind 
ready trained to astronomy. Yet, easy and inevitable 
as this chapter of spiritual evolution is, one follows 
“Mark Rutherford’’ in his argument that these two 
minds, which so simply became aware of the stars, had 
risen to a new human dignity, and emancipated them- 
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selves from the vulgarity and the prose of their daily 
life. 

There is due at length, one is tempted to think, 
in all our debates about education, a moment when we 
shall ask of it at last whether it offers to the minds in 
every class and station which are capable of receiving 
the gift, the sort of exaltation which “ Mark Ruther- 
ford’s ’’ characters found in the discovery of the heavens. 
Decade by decade the number of those who can make 
a worthy human life out of their daily avocation grows 
dismally smaller. A very few direct and invent and de- 
sign. The multitude finds its work increasingly méchani- 
cal. Each new perfection of industrial processes, each 
new subdivision of labor, means that the breadwinner’s 
task calls forth fewer of the functions that are creative, 
and steadily less of those activities that involve will and 
choice. The craftsman and the husbandman developed 
character and mind in their work. [Illiterate and re- 
stricted they might be, but there were always many ways 
in which their task might be fulfilled. In selection and 
planning and taste they realised themselves. The 
modern workman, if he is to lead a human life at all, 
must find it somewhere outside his workshop. On what 
shall he engage the powers that are not evoked by tending 
the revolutions of a standardised machine? But a 
mechanical school has grown up as an adjunct to the in- 
dustrial system. It will impart to him the common 
stock of knowledge. It will fit him to read a schedule 
of rules, or to do a sum in piece-rates. It will give him 
enough of geography to follow the migrations of a labor 
market that becomes steadily more restless and more mo- 
bile. But its tendency is not as yet to guide him to the 
interests and perceptions that bring a consolation amid 
routine, and open a perspective through the serried rows 
of whirling machines. 

The pressure of reform upon an educational system 
whose imperfections few of us conceal from ourselves is 
almost entirely utilitarian in its aim. It springs to-day 
from two motives, each wholly admirable and right. 
The more potent as yet is the zeal for industrial and 
commercial efficiency. It is filling our greater towns 
with schools of technology and schools of design. The 
artisan may make himself master, if he chooses, of the 
theory of the processes which he practises in the mill 
and the workshop. Mr. Runciman, sketching the other 
day the bewildering variety of these institutions which 
such a city as Manchester has called into being, passed 
in review the whole ladder of classes by which we may 
ascend from the study of the elementary processes of 
dyeing or weaving up to the abstruse work of the labora- 
tories which undertake original research. More or less 
adequate, more or less co-ordinated, the whole apparatus 
of practical education is there, and it is open alike to 
the young artisan who spares an evening or two of his 
week for the effort to understand his trade, and to the 
ambitious student with a degree in natural science who 
aims at acquiring the fuller knowledge that may equip 
him to direct and even to innovate or invent. The pres- 
sure of German competition, on the one hand, the 
realisation, on the other, of the fate that befalls the boy 
who tumbles without skill or trade into the pitiless sieve 
of the labor market, are driving us along the path. 
Millionaires endow “ Charlottenburgs,”’ with Lord Rose- 
bery to herald the gift in speeches. Poor Law Com- 
missions spur us to find substitutes for the old apprentice 
system in technical classes and continuation schools. No 
less practical and no less beneficial is the other typical 
impulse that is moulding our schools. It is as much the 
contribution of the modern woman to education as the 
other is the tendency of the man. She has seen the 
chance that the few years of compulsory education give 
of moulding a new race which will begin life with some- 
thing nearer the average of physical fitness that is the 
common possession of the middle class. School clinics, 
school dentists, school nurses, school dinners, and endless 
schemes for fresh-air holidays are some of its manifesta- 
tions. Classes in which the elder girls are taught the 
duties and lore of motherhood are a development no less 
admirable. One reads even of classes in slum schools 
in which the children of the very poor are taught the 
minor economies of a thrifty poverty, and learn to mend 








a coat or repair a broken chair. It is a more capable, a 
more healthy, a less shiftless and a less ignorant genera- 
tion which will emerge when these two tendencies have 
reformed our schools. The zeal is there. The ideas are 
there. It needs only that we should raise the school 
age to fifteen, follow the German precedent with com- 
pulsory continuation classes up to eighteen, and fertilise 
the whole system with the price each year of a pair of 
Dreadnoughts. 

But between these two tendencies, these exclusively 
practical idols of education, the more human ends of 
the school are all but lost from sight. Mr. Runciman 
regretted that the teaching of literature plays so small 
a part in the work of the continuation classes which he 
reviewed at Manchester. It is a nice question how far 
literature can be “taught” at all. But the criticism 
was a just one. We are allowing these lads and girls 
between fifteen and eighteen, at the time of life when 
the mind is singularly plastic, with a zest for discovery, 
and a generous passion for new impressions, to devote 
themselves almost exclusively to “ bread-and-butter ” 
studies. It is a deplorable and perverted aristocratic 
prejudice which misleads us. We think of the liberal 
studies as the natural monopoly of the leisured and the 
well-to-do. We fail to realise that precisely in propor- 
tion as his daily life must plunge a manual worker in 
the deadening monotony of the mill’s routine, is he 
forced to seek far outside it the interests which can 
bring to his mind a human dignity and a contact with 
eternal things. A just society would offer to the mill- 
hand the mental distractions which itsquanders on theidle 
children of his landlord and his employer, not because 
he needs “ accomplishments ”’ for his wage-earning, but 
because his mind must be bent without them to the 
inhuman service of the machines it tends. It is only a 
mechanical pedagogue who can think of the disinterested 
studies as something difficult and external and remote 
from the life that even the poorest worker leads. Over 
his head, also, are the stars, and under his feet the 
rocks. He, too, can understand the movements of a 
bee, or the unfolding of a flower. It is not beyond him 
to learn enough of history to prefer the novel of Scott to 
the serial in his evening paper. The governing classes 
have reached that stage of enlightenment at which they 
understand that the wealth of nations demands indus- 
trial efficiency and bodily fitness in the worker, and of 
these they make the exclusive idols of the schools. They 
have not yet realised that the organised pursuit of 
wealth, which has destroyed the joy of craftsmanship 
and driyen the worker from the soil, has imposed also 
on the national school the obligation of aiding the 
minds which pass through it to reach the exits from the 
cave. 





A GENTLEMAN OF GASCONY. 


On the 21st January, 1793, a long procession of Gendar- 
merie, National Guard, and Artillery escorted the 
carriage of Louis XVI. through Paris to the guillotine 
in the Place de la Révolution. At the corner of the 
Rue de la Lune in the midst of the vast silent crowd a 
voice suddenly shouted “‘ Here, friends, here! All who 
wish to save their King.’’ A man was seen “ making 
desperate efforts to break through the line of soldiers that 
guarded the road. He flung up his arms and waved his 
hat as he cried, ‘A nous! A nous! Let us save the 
King.’ ’’ The ranks of the people closed in upon him ; he 
disappeared—with arms still upraised. Two other men 
who attempted response fled, pursued by soldiers, and 
were killed on the steps of Nétre Dame de Bonnes Nou- 
velles. The original inspirer “ vanished as completely as 
if the earth had opened beneath him.’”’ He was a cer- 
tain Baron de Batz, a gentleman from Gascony, who had 
devised a plan to concentrate 500 Royalist gentlemen 
at this corner and rescue the King from the fate which 
awaited him. 

Later, amid the various attempts to rescue the 
Queen from the Temple prison, there was one whose very 
audacity nearly commanded success. Nothing, indeed, 
prevented it but the sudden suspicion of Simon, the 
cobbler, excited, it is said, by an anonymous letter; he 
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hurried to the prison and marched off Michonis under 
arrest. Then followed a hunt for the originator of the 
scheme—Baron de Batz. He had disappeared. 

A year after, the Convention and its leaders are in 
the throes of a delirium. Men are suspect to each other, 
suspect to themselves. No man trusts his neighbor. 
Each is convinced that his opponents are in the pay of 
the English—partners in the great English conspiracy to 
overthrow the Republic. Paris anticipates every morn- 
ing that the news will come of the assassination of the 
Convention and the Committees, a Royalist uprising, the 
exacting of terrible vengeance for all the blood that has 
been shed. Chabot, ex-Capuchin Friar, once the most 
incorruptible of Jacobins, has been arrested ; has revealed 
the story of a complicated plot of financial intrigue in 
which his incorruptibility has broken down before the 
offer of a young wife of immense fortune and also definite 
gifts of money. Who has thus succeeded in the debauch- 
ing of the friend of the people? A Baron de Batz. 

Disorder fills the public mind; first, the Hebertists 
are swept away to death ; they are accused of the Foreign 
Conspiracy ; “red caps,’’ says Robespierre in the Con- 
vention, “ are often nearer to red heels than one would 
think possible.’’ Then Danton and Desmoulins pleading 
for mercy and pity are in their turn extinguished ; mercy 
and pity are evidently the agents of the Foreign Con- 
spiracy. Who was fomenting this madness which thus 
caused the Revolution like time to devour her children? 
A note was found in the papers of Robespierre after his 
death. “ At the head of the criminal faction that be- 
lieves the hour is at hand when it shall bathe in the 
blood of the faithful representatives of the people, is the 
Baron de Batz.”’ 

Later, at night, Collot d’Herbois is twice shot at, on 
the staircase of his home, by one Admiral, who, on being 
captured, only announces that “ he is heartily sorry that 
he had missed his mark,” also regretting the “ mis- 
fortune—to spend ninety francs on pistols for the pur- 
pose—and then for them to miss fire.’ At the same 
time Cécile, daughter of Antoine Renault, stationer, 
attempts to visit Robespierre—penknife in pocket; 
when, prevented, denounces the “tyrants’’ and regrets 
the King. She is arrested. To these ave added more 
than fifty others—men and women, old and young— 
aristocrats, ex-policemen, poor men from the provinces. 
They are denounced as the members of the “ Con- 
spiracy,’’ condemned by the Revolutionary Tribunal as 
guilty of a plot to assassinate the Convention leaders, 
executed, dressed in red, as murderers. The life of some 
of them is offered to them, if they will betray the man 
who is supposed to be the centre and originator of it 
all—Baron de Batz. He is not betrayed. He is never 
discovered. 

The Terror is over: “ that night of blood in which 
faces were only seen when the lightning flashed.” But 
the Convention at the end of 1795 is still feebly alive. 
Once more a hand strikes at it out of the darkness. 
The sections of Paris rise, urged on by hunger. By the 
evening of October 4th the whole town is under arms. 
The leaders of the people are in permanent sitting in 
the ex-convent of the Filles-Saint-Thomas. And here (if 
you please) is the Baron de Batz visible in the flesh, 
confident of to-morrow’s victory. ‘He had foreseen 
everything except the incredible, and it was the in- 
credible that God had in store for France.” On the day 
following, Paris marches on the Convention. The 
“whiff of grapeshot” clears St. Roch. The remainder 
attempt attack over the bridges. One gun fired there 
disperses the revolt. Of the forty thousand men only 
four individuals remained! It was “a battle between 
noise and terror.” The “incredible” which had arrived 
was “a thin, pale young man, wearing a long threadbare 
riding coat and a hat too large for him,’’ with hollow 
chest, complexion livid, poverty-stricken in his whole 
appearance. One of the shots—the only damage done 
to the Pont Neuf attack—“ had ricochetted and had 
detached the sheath of M. de Batz’s sword from his 
sword belt.’ And with this advent of Napoleon Bona- 


parte the amazing story of this Gascon’s adventures 
comes to an end. 





It is a story clean out of the pages of Dumas, and | 


—. 


the reader may be forgiven if he believes that this 
de Batz is as much an airy nothing as the “ Monsieur 
Putois ’’ of Anatole France. He seems to be merely the 
product of the fear and fancy of that feverish time, 
seeing behind all chance accidents some devilish machina- 
tion of a vast conspiracy. “ Nothing is known,”’ says 
M. Lendtre, “ of the Baron de Batz; his history occupies 
a few lines in the biographical dictionaries; his dossier 
in the archives tells us no more.’’ In the National 
Record office his life is commemorated only by a few 
scraps covered with figures, his rather clever sketches, 
his tailor’s bill, and a bill for silk stockings. Yet in 
that memorably elaborate detailed construction which 
this great writer has made famous, in this fascinating 
story of “ A Gascon Royalist in Revolutionary Paris” 
(Heinemann), M. Lenétre is able to provide enough to 
demonstrate the truth of much of the fear of him that 
once prevailed. He came and went secretly, he 
marched unscathed where a hundred spies were seek- 
ing for him; he lived in the heart of Paris and its 
suburbs, secure through that tumult of suspicion and 
carnage. His friends and the instruments of his 
numberless plots and intrigues were captured and went 
to their deaths, refusing to say a word against him. 
‘Everyone who approached this audacious Gascon, 
everyone who, so to speak, entered his circle of attrac- 
tion, instantly submitted to his influence. He seems to 
have had some nameless moral force at his disposal, 
which enabled him to attract and keep the devotion of 
these people.’’ We see the puppets working, the devis- 
ing of hot or cold plots of rescue or revenge. M. Lendtre 
strongly believes that the corruption with money of some 
of the principal figures of the Convention was part of 
a deliberate purpose, superbly carried through, the pur- 
pose of sowing universal mistrust, and creating an utter 
disgust of the leaders of the Revolution amongst its 
followers. If this be so, no political ingenuity devised 
by one man has ever carried so audacious a scheme to so 
successful a conclusion. But that this man did once 
“indubitably walk this earth,’’ plan to carry off the 
King, to rescue the Queen, to corrupt the Convention, 
to create universal fear of a foreign conspiracy, to lead 
the people on Napoleon Bonaparte protecting the rump 
of the Convention at the end, may now be regarded as 
proved. Of his motives, ambitions, longings, desires, 
we know nothing. He left no intimate letters, and con- 
fided to no one the emotions which guided his action. 
He issued a public document at the end, of which only 
two copies are extant. In this “La Conjuration de 
Batz ou la Journée des Soixante,’’ he describes himself 
as a man in love with peace and quietness, a good citizen, 
with no interest in politics, and no desire but one, the 
desire for rest and obscurity. 

They caught him at the end, once only, after 
Vendémiaire ; and the result sets a crown to a narrative 
of heroic farce. Recognised by one of his old agents in 
the streets, he is seized and led off to the Police Com- 
mittee of the Convention, his pocket stuffed with in- 
criminating papers, which, if found, must infallibly 
prove his death warrant. Brought to the Tuileries, he 
throws himself on a seat, trembling with rage; the gen- 
darmes walk about the room, paying no attention to 
him. Gauthiers, one of the Commissioners, enters, 
orders that he be searched; nothing is found on him. 
He has slipped the packet under the cushion of the arm- 
chair on which he had sat for a moment! He is led off 
to prison. But the Convention is nearing its end, and 
asking for nothing else but to forget the Terror and its 
victims. De Batz demands trial; and the more it is 
delayed, the more openly he demands it ; declaring that 
he wishes to make full revelation of all he knows. The 
more truculent his insistence on trial, the more the Con- 
vention feared what he might disclose. He was finally 
almost: forcibly ejected from prison, forced out into the 
street. For, as M. Lenétre says, the barometer was 
now set fair; at a time when the Comte de Castellane, 
who had been sentenced to death for default, and yet 
remained in Paris, is challenged by a patrol, “ Qui 
Vive?’’ and replies, “ Parbleu! It is I, Castellane, de- 
faulter!’’ To which “ Pass, friend,’’ is the cheery 
reply, 
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De Batz, before the Revolution, had been a lieu- 
tenant, distinguished by refusal even to visit his regi- 
ment. After all was over, in 1815, he was made Field- 
Marshal in return for services rendered, and given com- 
mand of the Department of Cantol. Here, also, he 
refused to visit his command, and three years afterwards 
was retired. He returned to his country estate, and 
died four years afterwards there, hated by the peasants, 
who called him “the Robber,’’ and spread the news, 
after his death, that, found guilty of forgery, he had 
been forced to commit suicide. Such a legend of the 
end—doubtfully false, doubtfully true—was a suitable 
rounding-off of a life composed of the very stuff of 
dreams, full of incredible things, in a universe where 
some madness in the air had made the whole life of men 
incredible. No one knows all that he was doing, still 
less the motives which made him do it; whether it was 
Gascon love of adventure, or genuine Royalist loyalties, 
or genuine hatred of the Revolutionaries, or the influ- 
ence of native or foreign gold. No one knows whether 
he cared or suffered or was ever afraid; whether he re- 
joiced at his escapes, lamented the destruction of his 
friends and allies, what his intimate thoughts may have 
been in the long shadow of that night, or in after 
memory. The curtain lifts—or a corner of it—at 
intervals, revealing this drama progressing behind it; 





the thoughts of the man—of life and death and the 
amazement of things done between them, in the watch 
and vision betwixt a sleep and a sleep—remain “ con- 
jectural to this hour.”’ 





THE NURSERY GARDEN. 


As the train slips smoothly through the flat, grey coun- 
try, someone nudges her companion, who follows her eyes 
and is followed by other eyes, till all in the carriage 
are looking out at the amazing splendor of a nursery 
garden. Platoons of scarlet and gold, white, blue and 
purple, wheel, mass, open out, and file rapidly past. 
The motion of the train, no doubt, accentuates their 
color, as it blurs some of their form. We are unable to 
say definitely what all the flowers are. We think that 
we have never seen such floral brilliance before, and 
declare that they must be newly introduced exotics. So 
do the wild flowers of the embankment often deceive 
us with a semblance of something new, but, in the case 
of the nursery garden, an entirely new blossom would 
be less surprising. 

We scarcely expected to stand in the gardens and find 
all that splendor that wheeled by us as the train went 
past. On the other hand, we failed to reckon with the 
warm breath of the flowers, with their exquisite per- 
fume, and the infinite tenderness of their form and foli- 
age. Seen from the railway they were like any other 
things seen from the railway, or like something seen for 
a moment on a sheet. They were like the children who 
sit on a gate and wave handkerchiefs, like the man just 
going to cast his fly on a trout stream, but of whom it 
will never be known whether he caught the fish or no. 
These train pictures are but as cinematograph scenes, 
answering no supplementary questions, and vanishing 
as soon as they have impressed themselves as merest ab- 
stractions on the mind. But a different story is told 
by the flower growing at one’s fect, lifting its gay face 
to heaven, with buds to speak of its hopes, and seed cap- 
sules beneath its leaves to speak of its yesterday. 

It was crimson godetia that made the chief -glory of 
the gardens from a-far. It has been a glory not of days 
only but of weeks, for the spikes, lifted wholly above 
the leaves, open their blossoms slowly one after the other. 
A daintier crimson with a dash of fire in it is that of 
the flax, Linum grandiflorum, an old favorite with us, 
though its sheet of bloom scarcely surpasses that of the 
sainfoin which can be had by the acre on the hills of a 
sainfoin country. Clarkia is another blossom which 
yields its best effects when it is grown in masses, 
as it is grown in the nursery garden. <A_ bed 
varying from these solidities, as steam varies from 
water, or oats from cabbage, is full of calliopsis, 
its dark-eyed yellow stars swinging on _ hair-like 
stalks over a mist of feathery foliage out of which swim 


up the hard little buds towards their own apotheosis. 
Even if we cannot have masses of it, we must go on 
growing calliopsis if only because it cuts so daintily for 
the vases. 

From yellow to blue is a step that nature loves to 
make quite a short one, as when the hawkweeds grow 
next to the mountain scabious, or the “ watcher by the 
wayside ’’’ thrusts up among the charlock. And so we 
plunge from the airiness of calliopsis to the stiff blue 
stars of Brachycome iberidifolia, and thence to the pleas- 
ing novelty of a whole bed of Convolvulus minor, each 
plant standing up more stiffly than buckwheat, and lift- 
ing its blue funnels to the sky that it has been so easy 
to outshine this year. Hard by, the earth leaps into 
orange flame where that best of all eschscholtzias, the 
Mandarin, unfolds its rapid blossoms constantly renewed. 
Too hardy we secretly think it, for the garden-lover 
does not like his annuals, at any rate, to make them- 
selves too much at home. He likes to cosset them a 
little and find them grateful for his care, not flinging 
themselves about as though they had grown in spite 
of everything and entirely to please themselves. But, 
on the whole, we are very grateful for these bouncing 
eschscholtzias as well as for the nasturtiums, whose thou- 
sands of little heaps of blossom form one of the main 
train-side advertisements of this place. 

We have been looking, among other things, for an 
autumn bee-plant. We have not found it among the 
vaunted blues, except in the well-known veronica. They 
are mostly sped now, though /ongiflora still has its some- 
what thick spires almost fully covered. The bees are 
there all day long, but the great rendezvous for them 
and all the other insects is Sedum spectabile. Huge 
humble bees sprawl on it, driving their tongues among 
the flesh-colored hairs of its blossom ; a peacock butterfly 
occupies several square inches of its square foot, unrolls 
its wonderful curled trunk and sips with the ecstasy of 
a man taking a cocktail through a straw; and the hive 
bees go methodically over the closely packed florets for 
winter store. We know a garden that has nothing but 
this sedum in it. All through spring and summer it 
unfolds its blue-grey cabbagy leaves in unlovely barren- 
ness. Then for a week or two it blushes slowly into 
blossom, and when it is out it pays for the long waiting 
by attracting all the butterflies of the neighborhood. 
Our neighbor plants solely for the autumn butterflies. 

There are but a spike or two of veronica and a 
few square feet of sedum. The crop that attracts the 
bees to-day turns out to be the smelly tagetes. Smelly, 
not scented, as are the verbenas, whose many-colored, 
always welcome blossoms exude the scent of honey in 
the comb and all manner of attractiveness. But no bee 
is on the verbenas, while the tagetes are humming with 
industry. Our hive bee, no doubt, likes its flowers of 
one species all of one color. It is worried by a blossom 
that 1s sometimes purple, sometimes white, and also runs 
into several pinks and reds. The gardener accuses the 
bee of crossing his colors. The indictment should, as a 
rule, be framed against the humble bee, for Apis melifica 
very much prefers to keep the flowers constant. 
Another flower that wastes its sweetness on the desert 
air to-day is the sweet alyssum. It differs entirely from 
the usual alyssum of our gardens, the “snow on the 
mountain ’’ of the cottager. Many have bought, loved, 
and given up that flannel-leaved, snail-harboring plant, 
and have believed that they have exhausted the charms 
of “sweet alyssum.’’ The sweet species is truly sweet 
as to scent, and its leaves are quite unlike the snail- 
harbor of “snow on the mountain.” It is a bee-plant 
too, but, for some reason, call as it does, this does not 
seem to be its day. 

There are two quite irresistible beds in the garden, 
neither of which makes the least appeal to the people in 
the train. The first is the bed of mixed Phlor Drum- 
mondi. The wonderful posies of blossom have adopted 
a remarkable scale of color, every one of them of the dis- 
tinctive light-holding tone that suits to perfection the 
phlox’s tesselated style of inflorescence. There is white 





at one end of the scale and a purple-brown that is, to all 
intents, black at the other. There are a cinnamon or 
biscuit color to contrast with bright carmine, purple 
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pink to lead up to blue-purple and almost blue, cream 
with pink eyes, clear yellow, and, as it seems, many 
others. Sometimes you think you are looking at a bed 
of polyanthus, quite out of the polyanthus season ; some- 
times it seems that these must be verbenas; and, stand 
as long as you will, it seems that you can always dis- 
cover new forms and new colors. 

But you do not regret the phlox when you have 
turned to the salpiglossis, also in a bed of mixed colors. 
These great lily-like trumpets, standing in sprays on 
airy stalks three feet high, enjoy almost the same range 
of color as the phlox. The distinctness of each bell and 
the deep glimpses of other bells, buds, stalks, and leaves 
make a depth of vision that delights the soul, and the 
strange zebra marking across the honey-guides running 
into each blossom stipples the many colors and har- 
monises them into a single feast. Here is a half-hardy 
annual that should become quite as popular as the pent- 
stemon. Delicate as its flowers are, the plant gives 
promise of becoming almost acclimatised in this country. 

The garden is not without the fragrance of the rose, 
queen of summer, that aspires to rule the other three 
seasons as well. We can choose our apples and our 
roses at the same time, while many of our spring flowers 
obligingly break into blossom in autumn also, to show us 
what we should buy for the very next season. One such 
is Alyssum sazatile compactum, now giving us a spray 
or two of its wonderful gold which shall be multiplied 
by a hundred in April. A plot hard by has been cleared, 
and dry brown bundles stand here and there on the clean 
earth. Approaching, we read their label, “ Virginia 
stock, Crimson King.’’ Within those dry bundles set 
apart for the threshing sleeps the flaming glory of next 
year 





Short Studies. 


“THE SWEETNESS OF A MAN’S FRIEND.”’ 
“But when he came to himself he said——”’ 


Forty years ago I had been a clerk in a Government 
office in Whitehall for three years. My father was a 
small squire owning about 1,500 acres of land in the 
Midlands, and, as he had only two children, a girl and 
a boy, he contrivedto send me to Harrow, his own 
school. When I left Harrow I went to Cambridge, and 
came out well in the Civil Service examination. Soon 
afterwards I became engaged to Margaret Rushworth, 
daughter of the rector in the little town of Hemsworth, 
about five miles from my home, and in 1870 we were 
married. In addition to my salary I had an allowance 
of £100 a year from home, and Margaret had £50 a 
year of her own. We set up house at Blackheath. 
Margaret was not a great reader, although what 
she read she read slowly and thoroughly. I thought 
she would “open out,” as I infelicitously described a 
liking for literature, but in this way she did not open 
out. Perhaps it was required of her that she should 
develop according to the law of her own nature. Pro- 
vidence may have considered it necessary, although 
probably she was not conscious of the command, that 
her particular character should be preserved without 
the interference or imposition of any other. I, on the 
contrary, lived in books ; I worked hard at Cambridge, and 
I hated dissipation. It was this love of books that was 
answerable for certain defects in me; one of which was 
the absence of a sense of proportion. It is curious— 
Glycine’s song of three or four verses in “ Zapolya”’ or a 
dozen lines from “ The Rape of the Lock” were more to 
me than the news of great events. I should even have 
thought it better worth while to discover how Shake- 
speare laced his shoes than to understand the provisions 
of a revolutionary Reform Bill. Conversation was inter- 
esting to me mainly in so far as it turned upon what I had 
been reading. I was often, no doubt, set down as a prig. 
I was not a prig, for I was much in earnest. I was how- 
ever, I admit, an uncomfortable, unpopular acquaint- 
ance. The gay, the empty-hearted, empty-headed so- 
ciety joker scoffed at me because I was an easy chance he 








could not afford to miss of securing laughter at the ex- 
pense of that stock subject, “‘ a serious person.”’ 

My peculiar temperament did not fully reveal itself 
until some time after I was engaged. I then hoped for 
a happy time with Margaret: when in long evenings we 
could study Shelley together and discuss the connection 
of the story in “ The Revolt of Islam,’’ a problem I had 
not yet been able to solve. I belonged to a club, called, 
for no particular reason, the Saturday Club, of a dozen 
men about the same age as myself and of a somewhat 
similar disposition, who met together for mutual edifica- 
tion on the second and fifteenth of each month. It looks 
strange to many people, no doubt, but to me, 
even now, it is not strange that twelve persons 
belonging to this commonplace world could quietly 
seat themselves round a table and begin, without 
the aid of alcohol, tobacco, or even of coffee, 
to impart to one another their opinions on subjects which 
would generally be considered most uninviting. Once I 
came home with my head full of Milton’s prosody. I pro- 
ceeded immediately to pour out upon Margaret all the 
results of our debate and, more particularly, my own ob- 
servations, but, as she had never read “ Paradise Lost,”’ 
and knew nothing of the laws of blank verse, I did not 
go on and was disappointed. She also was sad, and the 
evening passed as an evening passes in late September 
when we have not begun fires, and cold rain sets in with 
the growing darkness. When either the second or 
fifteenth of the month fell on a Saturday, the hour of 
meeting was four o’clock. One Saturday we had tried 
to make out what really happened to the magic boat in 
“ Alastor.’’ The eddying waters rise “stair above 
stair,’’ and the boat is 

“Seized by the sway of the ascending stream.” 

I was puzzled and eager ; I got home early and could not 
help trying to explain the difficulty to Margaret. I 
read all that part of “ Alastor ’’ to her which has to do 
with the movement of the boat, and I expatiated on it 
with some eloquence and almost with emotion. I could 
see she tried to follow me and to make clear to herself the 
miraculous course of the stream, but she did not succeed, 
and her irrelevant remarks made me irritable. She 
asked me who the wanderer was, and what was the ob- 
ject of his voyage. ‘“ O Margaret,’ I broke out, and I 
propped my elbows on the table, my head falling in 
despondency between my hands, “O Margaret, I do 
wish I could find a little more sympathy in you. What 
a joy it would be for me if you cared for the things for 
which I care, those which really concern me.’’ She said 
nothing and I left the room, but as I went I thought 
I saw tears in her eyes. I was frightened. I loved her 
passionately, and I said to myself that perhaps this was 
the beginning of decay in my love for her. What should 
I do, what should I be if we became estranged? I felt 
that horrible half-insane terror which men feel during 
an earthquake, when the ground under their feet begins 
to shake. 

That night an old college friend came to supper with 
us. I had not seen him for two years. His name was 
Robert Barclay. His father was a clergyman who had 
been trained theologically in the school of Simeon, and 
was, consequently, very Low Church. Robert also, who 
went to Cambridge, was Low Church while he was there, 
but when he was five-and-twenty there came a great 
change. He woke up as if from a trance, and began to 
ask questions, the result of which was that the creed in 
which he had been educated seemed to have no rock- 
foundation, but to hang in the air. He went on until he 
could only say J do not know ; but it was impossible for 
him to rest here. He was so constituted that he was 
compelled to affirm, and, by a process which I cannot now 
develop, he became a Roman Catholic, conquering, to his 
own satisfaction, the difficulty of finding for Papal autho- 
rity a support reaching down to the centre which he 
could not find in Simeonism. He was content to rest 
where Newman rested—‘‘ there is no help for it: we 
must either give up the belief in the Church as a divine 
institution altogether, or we must recognise it in that 
communion of which the Pope is the head ; we must take 


things as they are; to believe in a Church is to believe 
in the Pope.”’ 
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Barclay was often at my father’s house before his 
conversion, and there he fell in love with Veronica, 
Margaret’s sister, who, with Margaret, was staying with 
my mother. Veronica also was deeply in love with him, 
and they were engaged. Slowly he became possessed 
with a desire to be a priest, with a sure conviction, in 
fact, that he ought to be one. Veronica by this time 
was a Roman Catholic, and she was strong enough to 
urge him to obey what both of them believed to be a 
divine injunction. What these two went through no mor- 
tal can tell: Heaven only knows. I had a glimpse every 
now and then of a struggle even unto death, of wrestling 
till the blood forced itself through the pores of the skin. 

The difficulty lay not in doing what they were sure 
was right, but in discovering what the right was. Some- 
times it seemed a clear command that they should give 
themselves up to one another. There was no hesitation 
in it. Both of them were ardent, passionate, vividly 
imaginative. Was it conceivable that such an over- 
whelming impulse was not of God? The command that 
Robert should be a priest was nothing like so clear ; but, 
on the other hand, both Veronica and Robert were too 
well instructed not to be aware that clearness is not de- 
cisive as to the authority of a direction, and that the 
true path may be suggested in a whisper when we are 
bidden, as if through a speaking trumpet, to take that 
which leads to destruction. What made the separation 
especially terrible, both to Veronica and Robert, it is 
hard to say. Here are a couple of lines from one of 
Robert’s letters to me which may partly explain: ‘‘ There 
is something in this trouble I cannot put into words. It 
is the complete unfolding, the making real to myself, all 
that is hidden in that word Never.’’ Is it possible to 
express by speech a white handkerchief waved from the 
window of the railway train, or the deserted platform 
where ten minutes before a certain woman stood, 
where her image still lingers? There is something in 
this which is not mere sorrow. It is rather the disclosure 
of that dread Abyss which underlies the life of man. One 
consequence of this experience was the purest sincerity. 
All insincerity, everything unsound, everything which 
could not stand the severest test, was by this trial crushed 
out of him. His words uniformly stood for facts. Per- 
haps it was his sincerity which gave him a power over 
me such as no other man ever possessed. He could not 
persuade me to follow him into the Roman Catholic 
Church, but this was because Margaret held me back. 
She was the only person who could have enabled me to 
resist. 

Robert was much struck with Margaret’s account 
during supper of the manner in which she helped her 
poorer neighbors. Shedid not give them money or clothes 
or food, nor did she play the district visitor ; but shewent 
into their houses and devoted to one woman an hour in 
cooking, toanother an hourin washing clothes, or cleaning 
rooms and scrubbing floors. Not only was this real assis- 
tance, but it was an opportunity for her toshow how work 
ought to be done. ‘‘I can slip in something now and 
then,’’ she said, ‘‘ which may do their souls good, and I 
am sure that it is the word which is spoken casually that 
is most effective with them. It is useless to talk abstrac- 
tions or to preach in general terms the heinousness of 
sin; but if Bill next door has beaten his wife or drinks 
and gives her nothing out of his wages, you can enlarge 
on his bad behavior with much profit. As to religion as 
we understand it when we kneel at Holy Communion, 
it cannot be taught. It requires a heavenly endowment 
as much as writing great poems. Keeping your hands 
from picking and stealing is a different matter.’’ 

Margaret went early to bed. Her little girl, six 
months old, required her attention. We had been silent 
for a few minutes. Somewhat unexpectedly, without 
any introduction, Robert spoke. 

“* Margaret is original, and has real genius. What 
a blessing it is that she has honored you with 
marriage. Let stupid people say what they will, 
originality and genius in a wife are amongst the greatest 
of earthly blessings. But, although amongst the greatest, 
there is something greater.’’ His voice shook a little. 
Genius! originality! I had not thought of it before. 














The boat in ‘‘ Alastor ’’ crossed my mind, but Robert’s 
power asserted itself, a strength sufficient not only to 
change an opinion, but to alter entirely the aspect of 
things, just as in a flash, without argument, Saul per- 
ceived that he had been utterly mistaken. Robert re- 
vealed the truth of Margaret to me, and the revelation 
was almost miraculous, so strangely disproportionate 
were means to the effect. 

I went into her room. I opened the door gently, 
and saw that she and her child were both asleep, but the 
night-light was burning. I took off my shoes outside 
and crept noiselessly to the little table by the side of the 
bed. A bookmarker in a volume of Shelley showed me 
she had been studying the passages which I had read to 
her about the boat. I went back to bed, but not to 
sleep. Next morning, early, I again went into her room. 
She had been awake, for a page was turned over, but 
her eyes were closed. Her arm lay upon the coverlet. I 
knelt down and took her hand, that delicately beautiful 
hand with its filbert finger-nails—knelt down and kissed 
it softly. She started a little, sat up, and bent over me, 
and I felt her lips on my head, her thick hair falling over 
it and enveloping it. She died ten years ago. The face 
in the vision which is always before me is a happy face, 
thank God. 

Mark RUTHERFORD. 





Hetters from Abroad. 


A SCENE FROM THE FINNISH TRAGEDY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It was yesterday about noon, and the Finnish 
Landtag or Diet, which had been summoned for merely 
formal business the day before, was assembled in full 
numbers for the first time. Their Chamber is the great 
hall of a peculiar Volunteer Fire Brigade, which, I 
suppose, dates from earlier times, and might be com- 
pared to our Honorable Artillery Company in London. 
At one end stands a vast bronze of Finland with the 
lion and sword of her arms, copied from the statue 
erected on the great square to the Emperor and Grand 
Duke Alexander II., always beneficent to Finland, and 
faithful to her liberties. People complain that the hall 
is unsuitable for a Parliament. It is a large oblong, 
with the members’ chairs and desks arranged in con- 
centric curves before the President’s seat and the tri- 
bunal from which the members speak, if they have any- 
thing that will take them more than two minutes to say. 
To me, the room itself appeared sufficient, and no one 
will propose a new Parliament House for a country 
whose freedom is doomed. 

In that Chamber was assembled the freest and most 
democratic House of representatives that the world has 
known. Elected by all men and women citizens over 
twenty-four, it does not, like our own and most other 
Parliaments, represent a nation in which more than 
half of the adult population has no voice. Chosen in 
a method of proportional representation that the peasants 
and working men and women understand, and that 
would, I suppose, satisfy even Lord Courtney, it takes 
care that minorities should be considered. There they 
sat in parties together—on the right of the Chair the 
Swedish party (26), representing the dwindling popula- 
tion that mainly speak Swedish still, and, up to the 
Finnish national movement of about fifty or sixty 
years ago, were entirely predominant in legislation, 
schools, and official life. They still claim a superiority 
due to enterprise, knowledge, a higher standard of living, 
and a language akin to so many European tongues. 
But the Swedes have few privileges left, and their 
influence is shaken by the Finnish advance, especi- 
ally as large numbers of them are Swedes only by name, 
being in reality sprung from the ancient Finnish stock. 
In the Chamber the Young Finns (28) sit close behind 
them ; I suppose as being less opposed on the question 
of race, though in ordinary politics they might be de- 
scribed as advanced Liberals, or something more. Usu- 
ally, at their side sit the Agrarians (17), who now are 
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so closely combined with them as almost to form one 
party, but regard themselves specially as protectors of 
the small peasant landholders. Then comes the solid 
body of Old Finns (42) led by men of knowledge and ex- 
perience, nominally Conservative in spite of an advanced 
social programme, but still suffering under suspicion 
from their earlier attempts to arrive at some compromise 
or working agreement with the Russian Government, 
and from their willingness to accept public offices during 
the Bobrikoff tyranny rather than allow all the official 
positions to be occupied by the common enemy. On 
the extreme left of the Chair, the Socialists (86) have 
their accustomed place—almost entirely, I think, Marx- 
ist Social Democrats in name, and firmly holding to 
the principle that labor alone, apart from any capitalist 
contribution, is the source of wealth; but in ordinary 
politics following out a labor programme with demands 
for the eight-hours day, and similar measures. The 
peculiarity distinguishing the party from Socialists in 
most Parliaments is that their strength lies in the coun- 
try districts, and their propaganda is carried on chiefly 
among peasants. One more member, rather perplexingly 
describing himself as “ Christian,’’ forms a group apart. 

But varied and strongly marked as the party divi- 
sions are—strongly marked to the point of violent abuse 
in past years—there is one subject in which no shade 
of difference any longer exists. In opposition to the 
interference of Russian despotism, all parties stand solid 
together. The motives may be different ; the Socialists 
may give more abstract reasons for their faith; but in 
action, no division is now to be seen. Even the Old 
Finns have abandoned all thought of compromise in de- 
fence of the country’s constitutional rights. There the 
parties sat—men and women together (I think about 
eighteen women members were present, fairly equally 
distributed among the parties). There they sat, two 
hundred strong—firm, solid, almost painfully calm, as 
is the Finnish nature, allowing no applause, no expression 
of emotion—the freest and most democratic assembly 
the world has known. And in front of them, as though 
typifying the one thought of all parties, stood the aged 
statesman Mechelin, tall, lean, brown-faced, large-nosed, 
with white beard thin and pointed, and something of 
Don Quixote in his look and bearing. Though a Swede 
by race and by election, he is raised above parties by a 
contest of thirty years for his country’s freedom, by 
his conspicuous personality, and his exile in the former 
dark period of oppression. Now, at the age of seventy, 
he stood as the natural guardian of the Diet whilst the 
new President was being elected, and it seems likely 
that he will live to see the successful labor of his life- 
time wiped away like a sum on a slate. 

Balloting for the President was done by folded 
papers dropt into a glass bowl such as the genteel 
once used for gold-fish. I think the Socialists abstained 
rather than vote with the bourgeoisie, but there was no 
real opposition. Per Svinhufoud—massive, pale, con- 
cise, of ancient and noble Swedish family, but a Young 
Finn in party, a democrat without reserve, and capable 
of granite resistance—he was the man; no one questioned 
it. He had shown his strength as President before, and 
though the Old Finns scraped up some opposition, no 
one doubted Per Svinhufoud was the man. In less than 
fifty words he thanked the Diet and declared his inten- 
tion of defending the country’s constitutional rights. 
Then the sitting was suspended. 

Before noon this morning, the wide square in front 
of the domed Lutheran church, and the long flights of 
steps leading up to its base, were filled with crowds of 
silent spectators, among whom the men and girl under- 
graduates were conspicuous in their little white caps. 
At twelve the members of the Diet entered the church 
in procession, some of the men wearing evening dress, 
as is the European habit for ceremonies, but the women 
dressed as usual. Two black-robed priests conducted a 
service at the altar, over which, as emblem of apparent 
failure, hung a great picture of the Entombment, almost 
the only color in the clean and white simplicity of the 
whole, except a large gilded angel on each side of the 
altar steps. At intervals a choir in the organ loft burst 
One of the priests preached 


into sudden, loud chorales. 











from a round drum of a pulpit, taking as his text the 
noblest of divine sayings: “ What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?’’ By 
its own power such a text strikes Imperialism dead to 
the heart, but I am told there was no further political 
allusion in the sermon. It was preached first in Finnish 
and then all over again in Swedish, as is usual here, so 
that everyone who knows both tongues has a chance of 
carrying away moreof the sermon than we generally can, 

The blessing was given, the bells tolled, as when 
at an execution the chaplain has done his poor, last best, 
and in procession again the members of the Diet moved 
across the great square, past the statue of the Alexander 
whose grandson is breaking the religious oaths that he 
and his fathers took, and so to the empty palace that 
stands beside the main harbor. There they were ushered 
by resplendent imperial beadles into the large throne 
room, probably used for state balls in happier days. 
White and gold is its decoration ; it is lighted by vast 
chandeliers; and at one end stands the throne, em- 
blazoned with the two-headed eagle of despotism’s re- 
velation. On the inlaid floor the members stood clus- 
tered, forming a half circle at the end nearest the throne, 
and in the midst of the half circle their President was 
isolated. About half the Socialists had refused to come, 
as they had refused to come to the church, for fear of 
bourgeoisie contamination. But the rest of the Diet 
was there—undemonstrative and determined people, 
square-built, high-cheekboned, heavy-browed, and broad 
between the eyes; business men, scientists, bankers, 
judges, peasants browned by the weather, and women 
distinguished by their practical knowledge and calmness 
in debate—an honest and immovable people, not easily 
crushed out. 

From a side door near the throne, strangely dressed 
officials then issued, and behind them crowded a swarm 
of Russian officers—army officers in greys and blues, 
naval officers in white—some of them sparkling and tink- 
ling with orders, bestowed, I suppose, for every reason 
but victory, and worn so thick that it was a marvel on 
what part of the human body the next could now be 
placed. So they stood in a glittering band on the left 
side of the throne, symbols of the power of violence over 
law and freedom alike; and before the steps of the 
throne a stout, squat figure became conspicuous in the 
brown tunic of Russian undress. It was despotism’s 
representative, Governor-general Seyn, merely the typical 
Russian official despatched to carry out orders, but of 
evil repute in Finland already as one of Bobrikofi's 
righthand men in the evil days, and suspected for that 
German origin which has so often given Russia the most 
remorseless instruments of tyranny. In a harsh and 
grating voice he read a Russian paper announcing that 
the Tsar had again called the Diet together, and then, 
handing the paper back to his Aide, he stood glaring 
at the Diet’s President as though expecting defiance. 

Many expected defiance. It was known that pro- 
positions were to be laid before the Diet demanding the 
election of members for the Russian Duma and Imperial 
Council, the contribution to Imperial defence, and 
the granting of rights to Russians in the country. It 
was known also that, contrary to precedent in the Con- 
stitution, these propositions were not signed by the Tsar 
as Grand Wuke, nor by Finland’s Secretary of State in 
St. Petersburg; but were issued in the name of the Rus- 
sian Council of Ministers alone. Would the President 
at once refuse to accept them even for consideration! 
Some thought it probable, but at a private meeting of 
the Diet this morning a better counsel prevailed. Stand- 
ing quite unmoved before the Governor-general, and 
hardly even bending in salute, the President, in the 
briefest possible words, expressed the Diet’s acknow- 
ledgment of the Grand Duke’s message, and the cere 
mony was over. The officers rattled out, the members 
passed into the open air, and the white and gilded hall 
that had served for the latest scene in the immemorial 
contest between Imperial suppression and human liber- 
ties stood empty. Only the two-headed eagle remained, 
clutching at its orb and sceptre.—Yours, &c., 

Henry W. Nevinson. 

Helsingfors, September 16th, 1910. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


THE LAND TAX RETURNS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—It has occurred to me that your readers might 
care to have a few notes on the working of the new land 
taxes from one who strongly supports the principles under- 
lying them, and who is daily brought into contact with the 
problems of detail which arise in their administration. 

And, first of all, I should like to emphasise the fact, 
which has already been commented on in your columns, that 
much of the criticism of the working of the taxes, which has 
enabled the Tory Press to tide over the dull season without 
having recourse to the usual device of a correspondence on 
the Sea Serpent or the Joys of Bachelordom, is quite ob- 
viously actuated by mere political motives. Indeed, so far 
as the unsigned articles are concerned, they may be at once 
dismissed as a factious and not very honorable attempt to re- 
open a controversy by the defeated party. As a serious criti- 
cism of the Act they are quite worthless, and in many cases 
are only interesting because of the extraordinary ignorance 
displayed by their writers. Thus, even the “ Morning 
Post,” which usually sets the Press of both parties a good 
example of accuracy, has condescended to publish articles 
marred by the most obvious blemishes. On one occasion a 
clerical reader wrote to correct a foolish blunder made by 
the writer of such an article in reference to tithe, which is, 
of course, exempt from the new taxation. Again, in more 
than one article in the same paper, failure to grasp the dis- 
tinction between district valuers and land valuation officers 
has vitiated the whole contention put forward. The former 
are, of course, representatives of the central department, 
and are all trained men ; and it is they alone who will carry 
out the actual valuation. The latter are local officials, 
whose employment in this connection is merely temporary, 
and whose duties are limited to providing the particulars 
upon which the ultimate valuation will be based. 

Many of the letters from correspondents have suffered 
from similar defects, and nearly all the writers have shown 
a feverish anxiety to find fault with minor points, which has 
betrayed their political animus. Except in a very few cases, 
the time spent in writing to the papers might have been more 
usefully occupied in complying with the requirements of the 
law as to making returns. But, for the reasons to be men- 
tioned below, there remain, in my opinion, a certain number 
of well-founded and proper complaints, which might have 
received more attention in the right quarters had they not 
been obscured by a mass of irrelevant and ignorant declama- 
tion as to purely imaginary woes. 

From all the wealth of criticism, two main points, I 
think, arise. In the first place. the broad policy of the 
universal valuation and of the increment duty has been 
abundantly justified, before a single valuation has been 
made or a penny of duty paid. As evidence of this, I may 
refer to the remark made to me by a keen opponent of the 
Act, who said that, whatever its other merits or demerits 
might be, it had at least stopped the regular and recognised 
practice of undervaluing real property for estate duty pur- 
poses. Even more significant, perhaps, was the quandary 
of a valuer who, when instructed to value an estate for 
estate duty purposes, inquired whether, having regard to 
the new increment duty, he should value on the old “ Pro- 
bate basis” or put down a fair market value! And this is 
only typical of what is happening in many cases. Whatever 
may be the immediate yield of the increment duty—and, per- 
sonally, I do not think it can be large for some years—the 
tax will cause a great and permanent increase in the Estate 
Duty returns. This alone, though by no means the only 
way in which the new tax will work to great advantage, is 
sufficient to attest its value as a financial device. Moreover, 
it accounts, I believe, for much of the abject fear with which 
the valuation is regarded in many quarters. 

On the other hand, however, it must be admitted that, 
after due allowance is made for the various motives which 
prompt critics of the Act, its administration has in certain 
details been unfortunate and unsympathetic. 

To particularise, the various forms issued by Somerset 
House are in some cases extremely ill-adapted to achieve the 
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purposes for which they are designed, Form 4, of which so 
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much has been heard, is, if anything, less objectionable than 
some of the others. But if some attempt had been made by 


making the return, even Form 4 might have been immensely 
improved. As it is, although one may be wrong, one gets 
the impression that it has been hastily concocted, with but 
little care or forethought, and solely with a view to meet 
official exigencies. Still more unfortunate are the covering 
letter and the so-called instructions which always accompany 
it, and which are presumably intended to elucidate both the 
form and the Act itself. As a matter of fact, notwithstand- 
ing considerable familiarity with English as it is spoken— 
or rather, written—at Somerset House, and a previous 
acquaintance with the terms of the Act, there were several 
points in these documents which I found it impossible to 
comprehend without a further reference to the Act. The 
text of this is simple compared with the instructions which 
| are supposed to explain it. And it is ludicrous to imagine 
| that any untrained person can derive any help from them. 


Surely it would have been possible to frame directions in 

simple and easy language, with a few concrete examples by 

way of illustration, which would have done much to smooth 
| the path of landowners anxious to comply with all reason- 
able requirements. Such examples, moreover, would have 
| helped to make plain the real object of the Act, and to remove 
| the misapprehensions which still remain on this point. 
Instructions framed on these lines might perhaps have 
omitted some matters upon which large landowners might 
require information and which are now dealt with, but this 
would not have been a disadvantage. As it is, the owner of 
one or two small houses is bewildered with a mass of detail 
which has no application to his case, although it may affect 
the owner of 5,000 acres or of a coal-mine. The garbled and 
almost ungrammatical form in which these details are pre- 
sented render them still more open to the strictures of such 
self-constituted advisers of the public as the Land Union. 

Another point upon which there is much legitimate 
grumbling is the personnel of the land-valuation officers. 
They are usually the local income-tax collectors, and may be 
roughly divided into (1) expert collectors, who have a fairly 
large district and whose whole time is given to tax collec- 
tion ; (2) local auctioneers, house agents, solicitors’ clerks, 
secretaries, &c., who combine tax collection with other 
clerical work ; (3) schoolmasters, small tradesmen, farmers, 
&c., who are adding to their ordinary incomes by doing 
official work in their spare moments. To the first class no 
exception can reasonably be taken. So far as the public is 
concerned they are practically permanent officials, who have 
no local business interests and do not, as a rule, take part 
in politics. Unfortunately, however, they are for the most 
part confined to large towns. It is a great pity that the 
opportunity of the new taxation was not taken greatly to 
extend the area covered by this class of official, instead of 
relying upon the out-of-date system of farming the taxes, 
which is quite inappropriate to the new taxation. 

The second and third types of land-valuation officer are 
open to objection for different reasons. A landowner may 
| fairly complain at being asked to disclose details of his 
| property to a man who may be his rival in business, or to 
| a house agent, who may next month be acting for a prospec- 
| tive tenant or purchaser of his property. It may be argued 
| that the particulars which it is compulsory to supply are 
| 
| 
| 
| 








such as can be ascertained by interested parties in other 
ways, but even if this is so, there remains the optional valua- 
tion by the landowner himself, and this ought to be a real 
option, not fettered in any way by the fear that an im- 
proper use may be made of the figures. Thus, in my own 
case, I preferred, pace the Land Union, to put my own valua- 
tion on my house; and had I complied with the official 
directions, I should have had to send my figures to a local 
solicitor’s clerk. Not wishing to disclose my valuation to 
| anyone except a Government servant, I sent my return direct 
| to the district valuer. An opportunity to do this ought to 
have been expressly afforded, at least, to anyone who elected 
| to value his own land, if not to all persons making the 
return. 

The objection to the third type of officer is ignorance. 
For the most part they do their best. But they have had 


no training, and in many cases cannot grasp the instructions 
issued to them, to say nothing of explaining matters to land- 
| owners, 


Thus, in one case, an officer sent me four forms for 
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a house, buildings, cottage, and land all in one occupation, 
but rated separately, in flat defiance of his own book of 
rules ; and I have heard of many similar cases. 

I should like to add a word as to the alleged effect of 
the new taxes on the property market. So far as my experi- 
ence goes, most of what is said as to stagnation and ruin is 
grossly exaggerated. August and September are, of course, 
always slack months; and, so far as I am aware, there is 
nothing to show that they are this year any worse than usual. 
On the other hand—so far, at least, as the district known 
to me is concerned—there seems to be a growing opinion 
amongst unprejudiced and qualified judges that the long 
depression which followed the boom days of the South 
African war is drawing to a welcome close.—Yours, &c., 

A Soricrror. 


[Our correspondent wrote just before the holding of the 
land conference on the working of the Act, and it will be seen 
that most of his criticisms were then met.—Ep., Nation.] 


THE CONDEMNATION OF THE ‘‘SILLON.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Pursuing the argument made in your last issue, 
we may ask ourselves, Does Authority really exist 
in the world, whether men like it or not? Is it a thing that 
can be created? Has any human society ever existed with- 
out it? If it is inseparable from every form of organised 
society, if it is indispensable for the achievement of the 
true end and purpose of human society, is this not proof 
that man as little makes or creates Authority as he makes 
or creates himself? 

Here, indeed, is a wide field for thought and specula- 
tion and discussion. But I venture to contend that it is not 
a field in which Pius X. finds himself ploughing a lonely 
furrow, so belated and benighted as to merit the description, 
“a blundering fanatic.” 

Even if the Catholic theory of the State, of Society, of 
Democracy, of Liberty, is erroneous, is it so utterly at 
variance, in its final effects, with that laid down by the 
critics and enemies of the Church as to entitle our opponents 
to speak of it as something the very holding of which de- 
servedly entails upon us the consuming wrath of every 
friend of freedom ? 

Does the thesis that ‘“ Authority comes from the people, 
and derives its claim to respect from the consent of the 
governed,”’ settle all things for us all, or anything for any- 
body? Does it secure for those who do not consent that 
“ Liberty,” “ Equality,’ and “Fraternity’’ of which we so 
often hear? Does it even claim to secure these things for 
those who do consent? Does it establish justice, truth, or 
morality in the State any more than, or as much as, the 
Catholic thesis? 

Indeed, we may ask, can “Liberty,” ‘“ Equality,” and 
“Fraternity” be certainly secured to men by any possible 
theory of government? Can we make these things be by 
placarding them on the walls? Has it been done at any 
time or anywhere? The placarding?—yes! But the things 
themselves ? 

(d) It is not true that, in condemning certain aspects 
of the “Sillon,” Pius X. interfered with the freedom of 
political action of Catholics. Here are his words. They 
convict your correspondent of grave misrepresentation. 
Addressing the bishops of France, the Pope, after directing 
attention to the errors of the “ Sillonists”’ and to the means 
to be taken to correct them, adds: “It goes without saying 
that every Catholic “ Sillonist ” will be free to keep his political 
preferences, cleared of all that would not be on this point 
in entire conformity with the doctrine of the Church.” 

“But if any groups refused to submit, then you 
would have to examine whether they confine themselves to 
politics or pure economics,’ “In the first case it is 
clear that you would not have to treat them differently from 
the general body of the faithful.” 

Reading these statements as a Catholic, I contend that 
they leave to all Catholic “Sillonists” the very freedom 
of which your correspondent contends they are deprived. 

Could there be a clearer refutation of the allegations 
made as to the scope of the Encyclical? 

As to the other allegations against Catholics, let me point 
out that there are hundreds of millions of Catholics scattered 
in all lands, under republican, monarchical, autocratic, or 
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other forms of government. They are all left by the Church 
absolutely free to follow their own convictions on purely 
political matters. 

Leo XIII. urged the Catholics of France to rally to the 
Republic. The South American Republics are almost 
entirely Catholic. In the United States of America there 
are no more loyal citizens than: the members of the Catholic 
Church. In. such countries as Russia, Turkey, Japan, 
China, Catholics serve their Governments in the highest 
places. and are loyal citizens. In this country, English 
Catholics are ultra-loyal, whether as simple citizens or as 
political leaders and statesmen. In France, Spain, Ger- 
many, and all over the world, Catholics occupy similar posi- 
tions, and in all lands they are loyal beyond reproach, 
Who has heard of “Catholic” lawlessness or of the Pope 
telling his children to rebel against the Government of their 
country ? 

The Church, then, does not condemn Democracy. She 
blesses it, encourages it, approves it. But she knows that 
a democratic government may work grave injustice and may 
be very tyrannical, and she only approves it, as she approves 
every other form of government, so far as it works for good. 

She teaches that Authority and Liberty are truly inter- 
twined, and that perfect liberty is only to be found in 
obedience to proper authority. 

We Catholics think a good deal about the things just 
referred to. We are not indifferent to liberty, or progress, 
or good government, or social reform, or political principles, 
or mental cultivation, or science, or art, or literature, or 
truth, or justice, or morality. 

Yet some people seem to assume that we either do not 
care for any of these things, or that we are unable to see 
them clearly or to judge them fairly. 

Still, we are just as other men are—not all fools, not all 
knaves, not without some learned men amongst us, some 
thinkers, some earnest seekers for the right way in all 
things. 

Is it treason to suggest that there is no Infallibility in 
the pronouncements or the actions of statesmen, or philo- 
sophers, or journalists, or critics, however hostile they may 
be to the Catholic Church? To oppose Her is not necessarily 
to be right, as some people seem to think. 

Certainly there is no Infallibility in the mere policy of 
Popes, or in their administrative acts, or in the acts or views 
of Catholics generally. No such claim is made. 

But Catholics do claim to be just as well able to judge, 
and to be quite as anxious to judge rightly, of the facts of 
history and of the principles that should govern men and 
States in all their relations, as any other citizens. 

That they accept an Infallible teacher in the domain of 
Faith and Morals does not trammel their capacity to choose 
as freely, to think as soundly and as logically, and to exer- 
cise their faculties in every way as conscientiously and as 
intelligently as any of their enemies or critics on the 
political, social, economic, scientific, and other questions 
about which men busy themselves. 

Finally, they claim to say definitely what are Catholic 
principles, what are Catholic practices, what they believe 
and accept and think, and they refuse to be misrepresented 
and travestied by either ignorant or malicious opponents.— 
Yours, &c., 

Tue Epirtor, 

September 20th, 1910. 

[We are obliged to hold over Mr. 
week.—Ep. | 
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“THE DECLINE IN NONCONFORMITY.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—Will you allow me to make a few comments on Mr. 
Clement Shorter’s letter in your issue of September 10th? 
In the first place, Mr. Shorter, bewailing “the decline in 
Nonconformity ”’ in the villages, lays the blame at the door 
of the local chapels, which, apparently, have provided for 
the people “no reading-room and no library.” Might I ven- 
ture to suggest that perhaps local Baptist and Methodist 
ministers are not all Carnegies, who can fling about 
libraries here and there, without any noticeable effect upon 
their incomes; their salaries—meagre and insufficient as 
they are—are the result of the sparse coppers and three- 
penny-bits that the villagers have put by for “the Sabbath.” 
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Perhaps, in that “other atmosphere,” of which Mr. Shorter 
speaks, collections are quite superfluous ; but in the ‘‘ modest 
tabernacle,’ where there is no endowment, the hard-earned 
collection can scarcely support a library and a reading-room 
as well as the local church expenses. 

And a further doubt troubles one as to whether the 
Church really does increase her influence by attempting to 
set up as a sort of spiritual Whiteley’s ; whether the soup- 
kitchen-cum-coal-club-cum-music-hall into which we are 
asked to transform her does not turn men away by the very 
confession that it makes of weak spiritual vitality. 

And, secondly, as to Mr. Shorter’s ‘“ remedy ”"—“ that 
the missionary enterprise now frittered away in other lands 
should be concentrated upon English soil ”’—and his appeal 
to the “ impartial observer ’’—that Mrs. Harris of every con- 
troversialist. The evidence of the crying need for missionary 
work—particularly in India, upon which Mr. Shorter calls— 
is surely incontestable. The danger of an educated India, 
or China, that has lost its old religion and has not found 
morality in Christianity is, even from the severely practical 
point of view, one of enormous importance; the statistics 
prove conclusively both the demand for, and the result of, the 
work of such bodies as the despised London and Wesleyan 
Missionary Societies ; and the testimony of the civil authori- 
ties forms a steadily accumulating answer to the criticisms 
of our old friend, the “impartial observer.” 

May I recall the fable of the Superior Person, who was 
deploring the waste of money and energy on foreign missions 
and pleading for its expenditure at home, and the discon- 
certing question of the Ordinary Man, which received—as 
it could, in decency, receive—no answer, as to how much 
labor or wealth the Superior Person had actually devoted to 
practical social work? 

‘You of the virtue, we issue join, 
How atrive you? De te fabula.” 
—Yours, &c., G. Exxiotr Dopps. 
Ethelhurst; Longton Avenue, 
Upper Sydenham, 8.E., September 15th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—No! No! Mr. Shorter, this won’t do. All is not 
lost! It may be true that some people (like you and myself) 
who once used to go to chapels and churches don’t go now, 
that certain of these buildings look woefully empty as com- 
pared with the days when their aisles resounded with 
rustling skirts, and we smiled to see their happy wearers 
preening themselves so that we might think they looked 
quite charming—and they did—and though some of them 
are now among the dear dead they live again in their sons 
and daughters who have much of their mothers’ spirit—and 
of the fathers’, too. 

No, this sweet energy, which fortunately still permeates 
society, has simply taken other shapes, has new values, 
shows itself in other ways, in other “spheres” (see THE 
Nation, the “ Labor Leader,’’ the “ Clarion,’’ and so on). 

The new movement could not have been more happily 
expressed than in that very fine phrase in your recent 
leader on “ The Future of the Churches,’’ in which you said, 
paraphrasing Professor Lake, that “a vast new range of 
niaterial is slowly opening up to the religious consciousness 
of our time, and the loss of absolute notions in theology 
and philosophy will be amply compensated by the discovery 
of new continents of thought and feeling that have all along 
lain at their feet.”’ 

Quite so, and men and women go where they can get it. 
If not in the churches, so much the worse for the churches. 
But the church is not the last word in life. Some go to 
William James, some to the Fabian Society, some to the 
Labor Party, some find town councils a means of grace. 
Another type of mind finds it in the Brotherhood movement 
of which the annual meeting is held this week at Bristol. 
This has a membership of over half-a-million, and those who 
want to know all about it should read its President’s new 
book on “ Brotherhood and Democracy’’ (by W. Ward) in 
which he says that the Brotherhood movement has “ gripped 
the Democracy as nothing has done since the days of 
Wesley.”’ 

God fulfils himself in many ways and has no regard for 
a few perished wine skins which have oni; borne watered 
wine. The main vine has never withered.—Yours, &c., 


September 20th, 1910. mm F. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—The reasons given for the supposed decline in 
Nonconformity, and the suggestions made for arresting this 
tendency, are very interesting, but, as your correspondent, 
“ Oxoniensis,” has pointed out, there is a danger in drawing 
conclusions from ‘“‘anwmic” (to use Mr. Clodd’s expression) 
premises. Surely it is unsafe to build an argument upon 
the facts and figures of three years’, or even sixty years’, 
experience. Mr. Clodd, for instance (enlarging the scope of 
the inquiry), discusses the progress in Christian thought 
during the last sixty years, and makes no secret of his 
elation at the changes that have taken place. But an even 
greater revolution in thought has occurred during the same 
period in the scientific world, of which Mr. Clodd is such 
a distinguished member. The creeds about which he is so 
contemptuous are, after all, merely a convenient shell in 
which to house and preserve the kernel of truth; and belief 
in the creeds and dogmas of the Church is not inconsistent 
with useful activity in the service of humanity. The lives 
of such men as Wesley, Gladstone, and “General” Booth 
are sufficient to refute such a supposition. 

So far from the “scientific method” having “ disinte- 
grated”’ Christian truth, the “ fundamentals ”’ of the “faith 
once delivered to the saints” remain; purified, no doubt, 
but strengthened by the process of evolution, and unques- 
tionably more necessary than ever for the wholesome develop- 
ment of the social life of the people. It may be useful to 
remember that the “Reformation,” the “ Methodist Re- 
vival,” and the “ New Theology ”’ crusade have all been move- 
ments within the Church—and conducted independently of 
scientific, ethical, or Rationalist societies—for the purifica- 
tion of its teaching; and while doctrines, dogmas, theo- 
logies and creeds have changed, the experience of multitudes 
proves and justifies the fact that faith in the living Christ 
is the essential truth that transforms the life. 

It is inaccurate to suggest that the Holy Communion is 
usurping the place of the vital elements of the Christian 
faith, seeing that the Church follows the order of service 
laid down in the Prayer-book, and compiled many genera- 
tions ago. 

Mr. Clodd is—perhaps unconsciously—nearer the truth 
when he refers to the advertisements of the Dissenters, de- 
signed to draw an “unwilling and pleasure-loving crowd” 
to chapel. Granted that the churches are to blame in many 
respects, there are faults on the part of the people. The 
churches, in theory at least, demand a standard of conduct— 
taking up the Cross—and the great majority outside the 
churches are probably unwilling to pay the price. In His 
day Christ said to the people, ‘“ Ye will not come to me, that 
ye might have life.”” The tendency deplored to-day is by no 
means modern ; it is as old as the Gospel.—Yours, &c., 

“ NONCONFORMIST.” 

Harrow, September 21st, 1910. 


WOMEN AND THE PRINTING TRADE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—With reference to the settlement arrived at (in 
order to avoid a strike) that “no new female learners be 
introduced before June, 1916, and that during that period 
all new keyboards be operated by male labor,”’ I think your 
readers may be glad of a little more information with regard 
to the manner of work from which it is thus proposed to 
oust women. 

In my opinion the work is of a character eminently 
suitable for women to do, being in fact no more or less than 
operating on a system of keys laid down in exactly the same 
way as an ordinary typewriter, and in which the most not- 
able difference is that the action of the keys, instead of im- 
printing the form of the letter upon a piece of paper, per- 
forates holes in a roll of paper. 

I am not conversant with the wages and hours of these 
women operators in Edinburgh, but I am, unfortunately, 
aware of the fact that IT am not allowed by the trade union 
to employ women on this work in my own trade union 
house, although I am willing to pay any such women at the 
same rate as a trade union man, viz., 45s. a week, for the 
same number of hours, viz., 48. 

This same policy of excluding women from a trade 
union is apparently to be adopted in another phase of 
printing employment, viz., proof-reading. 
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In this department, after ten years’ experience of help 
from my wife, I was so convinced that proof-reading was 
suitable employment for women that I determined to offer 
a position to a lady. Here, again, even if I did not wish, 
as I do, all my employees to be trade unionists, it is 
advisable that the lady should join the Association of Cor- 
rectors of the Press, but although, again, I offered exactly 
the same conditions laid down for men, membership was not 
granted, and to my regret I have even now a case in point 
of a woman working beneath the minimum wage in a trade 
union house of one of my (in other senses) friendly rivals. 
She has not the support of a trade union behind her, and 
consequently in the unequal conflict she has been obliged 
to accept lower terms than a man—thus excluding him by 
undercutting him and setting a precedent for lowering the 
rate of pay. 

We men who feel the necessity of preventing such doings 
wonder how long it will be before the officials of trade unions 
will recognise that the only true way is to insist upon equal 
pay for equal work, irrespective of sex.—Yours, &c., 

A PracticaL PRINTER. 

September 20th, 1910. 


ENGLAND AND A PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Permit me to bring before your notice, on the day 
following the startling manifestation of republicanism in 
our country, some considerations which appear to me to be 
both opportune and necessary. 

There was a time when the Portuguese Governments used 
to employ somewhat questionable methods in order to influ- 
ence public opinion abroad. That time has ceased to exist. 
The situation has completely changed. The foreigner nowa- 
days is fully aware of what is going on in Portugal. Every- 
one, in fact, recognises with what scrupulous honesty the 
Republicans have administered the municipal finances of 
Lisbon, and how they have thus given proof of their capacity 
and aptitude for assuming the reins of government in their 
country. In England especially the Portuguese Republican 
Organisation is known and admired, as is also the manner 
in which they have developed civil education. 

The Republican Party has behind it the thinking part 
of the nation, the intellectual element, the mass of the 
people—everything, in a word, which stands for work and 
production. It is a noteworthy fact that in Portugal all 
those who are not Republicans would, nevertheless, accept 
the Republic, provided it would better the present state of 
affairs—a thing which it undoubtedly would do. 

Up to the present, and for lack of better arguments, the 
Monarchists, in order to safeguard themselves against the 
Republican Government, had only thought of one thing— 
viz., to appeal to England and to Spain; just as if, in our 
days, armed interference were a possible thing! 

The Republicans themselves are the first to proclaim 
the necessity of a solid alliance with England, a necessity 
rendered all the more imperative on account of the vast com- 
mercial interests and colonial relations which exist between 
the two countries. Alliances are to nations what associa- 
tions are to the individuals—namely, an element of force 
and of power. Four or five hundred years ago dynastic 
alliances might have had some reason, but to-day they are 
inadmissible. The only lasting alliances are those made 
between peoples. It is a mistake to imagine that there 
exists any ill-feeling between the Portuguese people and the 
English. What has always existed is a hostile feeling against 
the House of Braganza. As regards the nation itself, it has 
always remained united. 

Fortunately, England does justice te the Portuguese 
people. The ‘“ Entente Cordiale” which brought France and 
England into closer friendly relations was a manifestation 
of the sovereign wish of the people. It would be just the 
same in the case of an Anglo-Portuguese Alliance under a 
Republican Government. 

All foreign interference being therefore set on one side 
as being absurd, the alliance with England and with Brazil 
being certain, the official recognition of a Republic by the 
Powers being inevitable, there would be nothing left to mili- 
tate against the realisation of our fondest hopes. Our duty 
would then be to correspond to the expectations of the 
foreign Powers and do justice to their confidence, 

















The financial and diplomatic engagements made in the 
name of the nation would be duly respected. This is the 
best guarantee that we could give of our firm intention of 
proclaiming a Republic of Order, of Liberty, of Justice, of 
a scrupulous administration, of one that will give entire 
satisfaction to national and international interests. The 
foreigner knows now that Portugal is not the feudal estate 
of a dynasty or the entailed estate of a party. He recog- 
nises that at the Western extremity of Europe there exists 
a people who claim the right to live, a people jealous of their 
independence, who retain their right of shaping their own 
destinies and of governing themselves in the way that may 
best suit them. He knows, in fact, that the Portuguese 
nation must not be judged by those who govern it. 

Such then, sir, are the considerations which I 
was desirous of bringing before the English public in the 
name of the Republican people of Portugal. Thanking you 
for kindly extending to me the hospitality of your columns, I 
beg you will accept the assurance of my esteem and con- 
sideration.—Yours, &c., 

Macaruaes Lima. 

6, Cité Bergére, Paris, 

September 21st, 1910. 


LIBERAL FOREIGN POLICY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The letter in your issue of 10th inst. by Mr. 
Swift MacNeill on “ Foreign Policy and Parliamentary 
Control,’’ and the publication of your supplement giving a 
translation of an article by a Bavarian Professor on Anglo- 
German relations should do something to rouse Liberals to 
take more interest in foreign politics. 

In Australia and New Zealand there still lingers the 
belief that Liberals at home are “ Little Englanders,’’ and 
that Imperial and International affairs are safer in the 
hands of a Conservative Government. This belief will not 
be entirely removed until some means are found by which 
the Colonial Press may receive political news from sources 
free from Conservative censorship. 

In foreign politics it is lack of knowledge that is the 
chief cause of the indifference among Liberals throughout 
the country. 

Could not the Liberal Publication Department do some- 
thing to remedy this by issuing such a document as you 
publish in your supplement, so that it might reach many 
who do not read THe Nation? 

If members of Parliament who support the Liberal 
Government, and who have access to information that their 
constituents cannot readily obtain—if they were to devote 
more time to the elucidation of foreign politics, when ad- 
dressing their constituents, they would find attentive and 
intelligent audiences and would receive the support which is 
essential if any improvement is to be effected.—Yours, &c., 

M. C. 

September 19th, 1910. 


[We strongly endorse our correspondent’s plea. 
NATION. } 
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Poetry. 


THE GODDESS IN THE WOOD. 


In a flowered dell the lady Venus stood 
Amazed with sorrow. Down the morning one 
Far, golden horn in the gold of trees and sun 
Rang out ; and held; and died. . . She thought the wood 
Grew quieter. Wing, and leaf, and pool of light 
Forgot to dance. Dumb lay the unfalling stream. 
Life one eternal instant rose in dream 
Clear out of time, poised on a golden height . 


Till a swift terror broke the abrupt hour. 
The gold waves purled amidst the green above her ; 
And a bird sang. With one sharp-taken breath, 

By sunlit branches and unshaken flower, 

The immor.al limbs flashed ‘to the human lover, 
And the immortal eyes, to look on death. 
Rupert Brooke. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NiGHrt. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“The Life of Tolstoy: Later Years.” 
(Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 
“The History of England from the Accession of Edward VI. 


to the Death of Elizabeth.” By A. F. Pollard. (Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


“Heinrich Heine’s Memoirs, From His Works, Letters, and 
Conversations.” Edited by Gustav Karpeles. Translated by Gilbert 


By Aylmer Maude. 


Cannan. (Heinemann. 2 vols. 12s. net.) 

““Under Five Reigns.” By Lady Dorothy Nevill. (Methuen. 
15s. net.) 

“The History of the British Army.’’ By the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue. Vols. V. and VI. (Macmillan. 18s. net each.) 

* African Game Trails.’’ By Theodore Roosevelt. (Murray. 
18s. net.) 

“Seven Great Statesmen.” By the Hon. Andrew D. White. 
(Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


‘Light from the Ancient 


East.”’ By Adolf Deissmann. 
Translated by L. R. M. Strachan. 


(Hodder & Stoughton. 16s. net.) 


“The Silent Isle.” By <A. C. Benson. (Smith, Elder. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

‘**Clayhanger.” By Arnold Bennett.” (Methuen. 6s.) 

“Mr. Ingleside.”” By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6s.) 

**An Affair of Dishonor.’’ By William De Morgan. (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 

**Chacune son Réve.” Roman. Par Daniel Lesueur. (Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit. 3 fr. 50.) 

* * x 


THE autumn publishing season has now begun in real 
earnest and there is every sign that it wiil be a good one. 
The number of books promised is far above the average. For 
this there are several reasons. The political unsettlement 
at the end of last year, the death of King Edward, and the 
trade depression out of which we are passing have all led 
publishers to hold back books which appeared in their 
lists for publication last spring or last autumn. These 
must now be issued, and along with them there will be the 
usual flood of autumn books. Lord Acton’s “ Lectures on 
the French Revolution,’’ for example, has figured in more 


than one of Messrs. Macmillan’s former catalogues. It is 
now ready and will be published early next month. If we 


turn from the number of books to their subjects, the outlook is 
also good. Under the headings of history, biography, travel, 
and fiction, the lists contain entries which lead us to expect 
a good proportion of powerful and attractive work. The 
chief publishing event of the season will be, as we have 
already announced, the issue of the new edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” by the Cambridge University 
Press, while the first volume of Mr. Monypenny’s “ Life of 
Lord Beaconsfield ’’ represents the most interesting essay 
in political biography since Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone.”’ 
Commander Peary’s account of his discovery of the North 
Pole, which will be issued by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
is the most important of the books of travel. 
* x * 

ALTHOUGH some of the episodes connected with the 
impetuous and commanding personality of Lassalle have 
come in for a good deal of discussion in this country, there 
are few English books which give an account of his career. 
Mr. Harbutt Dawson’s volume treats of him almost solely 
as a leader in the German Socialist movement, while Prin- 
cess von Racowitza’s recent “ Autobiography ’’ touches only 
a closing phase of his life. The best biography of Lassalle, 
that by Dr. George Brandes, has now been translated into 
English, and will be published by Mr. Heinemann during 
the present season. One of the most striking things about 
Lassalle is the impression he made upon some of the most 
famous of his contemporaries. Alexander von Humboldt, 
Bismarck, and Heine all came under his spell, the latter 
going so far as to say that he was the Messiah of the nine- 
teenth century. As the pupil of Hegel, the associate of 
Marx, Rodbertus, Engels, and Wolff, and in a strictly 
limited degree the inspirer of Bismarck, Lassalle occupies a 
position of unusual interest in the political development that 
has transformed Germany, and Dr. Brandes’s account of his 
life is well worth presenting to English readers. 

* * * 

A PROMISING series of shilling volumes on literary and 
scientific subjects is announced by the Cambridge University 
Press. The books will not be manuals for beginners, but 


essays on particular branches of knowledge, intended for the 














general educated reader who wishes to have recent discoveries 
or modern tendencies treated in a broad and popular style. 
The first books in the series will be issued in October, and 
among them are “ The Coming of Evolution,” by Professor 
J. W. Judd; “ The English Puritans,” by Dr. John Brown ; 
“ Heredity,” by Mr. L. Doncaster; “The Idea of God in 
Early Religions,” by Dr. F. B. Jevons; “ Plant-Animals,” 
by Professor F. W. Keeble ; and ‘“ Cash and Credit,” by Mr. 
D. A. Barker. Other volumes are promised for issue at 
short intervals. 
a * 

An American newspaper which ascribed the authorship 
of “ George Meek: Bath-Chairman, Written by Himself,” to 
Mr. H. G. Wells, has not only received an emphatic denial 
from Mr. Wells, but, in addition, a letter from Mr. Meek, 
in which he states that with the exception of Mr. Wells’s 
signed introduction and one paragraph with which he did 
not agree, the book is entirely Mr. Meek’s own. He adds 
that he is under engagement with Messrs. Constable to write 
two more books for them, and that one of these is nearly 
complete and will be published in the early autumn. 

* * * 

In addition to their centenary edition of Dickens, which 
will include several novels still in copyright, as well as 
recently discovered contributions to ‘‘ Household Words” 
and other periodicals, Messrs. Chapman & Hall intend to 
mark the centenary of Dickens’s birth by the issue of two 
volumes, “ Dickens and the Law,” by Mr. T. A. Fyfe, one 
of the judges of the Sheriff Court at Glasgow, and “ Dickens 
and the Drama,” by Mr. 8S. J. Adair FitzGerald. There is 
abundant material in Dickens’s novels for interesting studies 
on both topics. 

7 - . 

Tue Oxford University Press list. of announcements con- 
tains several volumes of special interest. Dr. Sidney Lee’s 
long-promised “The French Renaissance in England” will 
make its appearance this season, and Dr. A. C. Bradley has 
edited a collection of “ Essays by Members of the English 
Association,”’ which will include contributions by Professor 
H. Bradley, Mr. Robert Bridges, Professor W. P. Ker, Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, Miss Edith Sichel, and Professor C. E. 
Vaughan. Professor Raleigh’s “ Six Essays on Johnson” is 
another promising volume, and Mr. H. I. Bell has edited a 
number of unpublished poems by Traherne, which will be 
issued in the “Tudor and Stuart Library.” 

7 * * 

A new book of poems by Mrs. Dollie Radford will be 
published next month by Mr. Elkin Mathews. In addition 
to a large number of new poems it will include selections 
from her early book, “A Light Load,’’ and from “ Songs 
and Other Verses.”’ 

x * * 

THERE are some signs that writers of fiction find the 
single volume novel too narrow a framework to hold all they 
wish to say about a single set of characters, and that they 
are ready to adopt, not indeed Balzac’s and Zola’s and 
Dumas’s plan of introducing the same personages into several 
more or less independent novels, but that of constructing a 
continuous life-story without break or sensible relief. M. 
Romain Rolland’s novel “ Jean Christophe,”’ the first two 
volumes of which will be issued in an English translation 
next week by Mr. Heinemann, holds the record for length 
among contemporary works of fiction. It tells the life of 
its hero in full detail from his early childhood, and when 
completed will run to at least ten volumes. Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, whose work has been more influenced by French 
methods than that of most of our living writers, has under- 
taken a project rather similar in scope to that of M. Rolland. 
A note in his latest novel “ Clayhanger’”’ tells us that in the 
autumn of 1911 he will publish a novel dealing with the his- 
tory of one of his characters up to the day of her marriage, 
and that this will be followed by a novel dealing with her 
marriage. % - % 


A snort list of the more promising novels to be pub- 
lished in the near future includes “ Rewards and Fairies,” 
by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, “ Pongo and the Bull,’’ by Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, “ Razunov,’’ by Mr. Joseph Conrad, “ The 
Patricians,”’ by Mr. John Galsworthy, “ Finer Grain,” by 
Mr. Henry James, “Tales of Men and Others,’’ by Mrs. 
Edith Wharton, and “The Case of Richard Meynell,”’ by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
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Redicws. 


IRELAND WITH THE HEART OUT.* 


THERE was probably no official of the English Government 
who ever carried out a more far-sighted policy in the Eng- 
lish interest than Archbishop Whately. His scheme of using 
the National schools to clear the land of the language and 
the traditional history of the people, and to impose a 
system of education from which the history of Ireland was 
completely obliterated, was skilfully designed to empty the 
field absolutely for such instruction in Irish affairs as 
might be deemed suitable in the English interest. It was 
the first step towards creating a new and artificial tradition, 
based on ignorance of the past and vacancy of the national 
mind. The Irish fully understood its purpose. A few years 
ago an observant Irishman in Connacht remarked to an old 
peasant, “‘The people here seem to have no spirit, what is 
the matter with them?’’ “I suppose,’ answered the 
peasant, “the Famine and the National Schools took the 
heart out of the people.’’ We have in this volume an 
account of a people with the heart taken out of it. 

The book before us is an illustration of the new litera- 
ture which was destined to arise upon the melancholy 
wastes of vacant soil which Whately’s scheme produced. 
The writer tells us in the preface that “ some of the sections 
were practically unexplored, and much of the volume is 
pioneer work.”’ The fact that this sketch can be claimed as 
“pioneer work ’’ is abundant illustration of the lamentable 
state to which historical study has been reduced in Ireland. 
“The life of a nation is not all politics, nor administra- 
tion, nor trade, nor literature, nor social service, nor 
domesticity, but a compound of these and many other 
factors.’’ This book is designed therefore to give a fairly 
comprehensive picture of the conditions of Irish life “in its 
most important aspects.’’ This plan is carried out in a small 
volume of three hundred pages. It is interesting to note 
the proportional importance given to some of the subjects 
included For example, the military system and the navy 
and seafaring life occupy more than twice the space that 
is given to agriculture and land tenure. Agricultural in- 
terests and the relation of the people to the land are 
despatched in twenty pages, and trade, commerce, and 
manufactures in twenty-five more. Whereas finance and 
coinage, the civil service, the magistracy, the soldiers, and 
the navy with its subordinate subjects, are allotted a 
hundred and twenty-six pages. The State with its machinery 
of rule is represented as the most important factor in Irish 
life, and the conditions under which the people of the 
soil are allowed to own houses, to till, and to trade, seem 
of less consequence in national development than the army, 
the police, the resident magistrates, or the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

The prominence given by the author to State control 
evidently expresses his view that the action of the magis- 
trate and the police is the most important element in 
developing the conscience and well-being of the Irish com- 
munity. He must not, however, be suspected of State 
Socialism, or any such heresy. A people like “the 
British ’’ have no need of State interference, however de- 
sirable it may be in the interests of a weak and inferior 
race. They have a natural tendency to order, virtue, 
and reasonableness, and have not too much religious warmth. 
On the other hand we have in Ireland a particularly unruly, 
insubordinate, fighting, and untrustworthy race (the pour- 
ing in of privileged English settlers for seven hundred years 
is apparently held to have left the racial characteristics 
absolutely unchanged), which can only yield entirely satis- 
factory results when withdrawn from their own country 
and drilled in the discipline of the army. The race, how- 
ever, may also be bettered under the supervision of a large 
military police force, which “robbed disaffection of its 
menace to the State and gradually accustomed a hot-headed 
and violent-tempered race to curb itself within legal limits.”’ 
Irish vices are patent to the author—“the widespread in- 
dulgence in whisky which was without doubt the cause of 
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of Social, Economic, and Administrative Conditions, 1800-1829.” 
By D. A. Chart. Dent. 6s. net. 





half the turbulence and the outrages that disgraced the 
country ’’—the “ sullen discontent which, as usually happens 
in Ireland, broke out occasionally into acts of lawlessness 
and barbarity”"—and so on. The passive vices were indeed 
no less annoying than the active. State interference was 
called for (we are told, regardless of history) by “ popular 
clamor,” due mainly to the weakness of the spirit of in- 
dividualism ; its action was “constrained’’ by the poverty 
of the average Irishman, his lack of initiative, and his want 
of self-control and commercial spirit in being ready to pay 
a high rent for the right to live in the home of his fathers. 
However “in many ways it has intervened with more or 
less success to save the people from the natural ills of their 
condition.’’ An interesting illustration of the beneficent 
action of the State is given by the Government’s action in 
itself taking over the working of the Wicklow gold dis- 
covered in 1796, and the reason assigned—“ fearing the 
consequences to the public peace of a sudden enriching of 
the poorer class, especially in a county which was fast drift- 
ing into rebellion.” 

The purpose of the book is apparently to point the 
immense advantages which accrued to Ireland by coming 
under direct English rule, and to argue that owing to the 
beneficence of the Government, all hostility to English con- 
trol has practically ceased, that agitation against it is 
superficial and artificial, and that national feeling has in 
effect been routed. The reasoning throughout is of the 
slightest, and is subordinated to the intention of the writer. 
All history behind the Union is ignored. To establish the 
new tradition, it is only essential to assume English virtue 
and Irish vice. According to this theory the ideals of a 
fine administration, “most of which have since been 
realised, appear to have been first conceived at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century,’’ when Ireland came under direct 
English government, and a new leaven of righteousness 
entered into the conduct of affairs. If in any special in- 
stance, as in military recruiting, the methods were wrong, 
we can reflect that “as so often happens with British in- 
stitutions, the system, though essentially bad in itself, pro- 
duced better results than could have been expected.’’ In 
developing his theory of the advancement of the Irish by 
the dominance of England, nothing daunts the determined 
optimism of the author. In praise of the effects of British 
rule he tells us that the immediate economic effect of the 
Union was to develop in Ireland new wants. “She marketed 
her goods instead of consuming them herself and she began 
to develop, as individuals do under similar circumstances, 
a number of new tastes and new desires.’’ We are left to 
conjecture what these new tastes and desires might be in a 
population where, as he informs us elsewhere, nine-tenths 
of the people lived on the brink of starvation, handled no 
money, and counted themselves lucky if they could raise 
from year to year enough potatoes to feed themselves. The 
author makes no attempt to indicate what new wants came 
to console a people in its extremity. 

There is probably no work more needed now than a 
searching examination of the economic prospects and situa- 
tion of Ireland before and after the Union. The whole 
series of facts would be full of the deepest instruction. 
This volume with its arbitrary assortment of details, strung 
together by moral reflections, will not help the serious 
student. The arrival of the first trading steamers, for 
example, allowed live cattle to be exported instead 
of dead meat. and brought about the closing of 
public coal yards in Dublin. This, and nothing more! 
There is the same lack of proportion throughout in the 
author’s perfunctory remarks on commerce, manufactures, 
or tillage. ‘“ Private effort, however, is rarely effective in 
Ireland and so the bogs remain to this day in their original 
state.”’ No reference is made to the success of an older 
Ireland both in agriculture and in trade, but this is to be 
expected according to the Whately theory of the obliteration 
of the past before the new tradition. Historical facts are 
replaced by the moralising which is never lacking when 
Ireland is the subject. A judicious and futile sentence in- 
forms us that “an inflamed state of feeling on both sides 
hampered and hindered the cultivation of the soil’’! It is 
a wonderful phrase in view of the facts. Much good advice 
is given. ‘‘ Before Ireland can obtain any degree of success 
in commerce or production she must practise the elementary 
industrial virtues of patience and self-control. She must 
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not, as her sons have so frequently done in the past, sell 
her birthright for a mess of pottage’’—and so on. 

Such reflections naturally depend on the theory of a 
race devoid of civilisation, and this theory is in full posses- 
sion of the chapter on the life of the people. Even without 
going back to the forbidden ground of pre-Union history, 
it might be possible for a writer on Ireland to discover some- 
thing more than is here set out of traditional Irish culture, 
its history, its songs, its imagery, its music, its dignity, 
and its courtesy. Of this culture the author is profoundly 
ignorant, and he appeals to a corresponding ignorance in 
the audiences he addresses. We are allowed to learn, how- 
ever, that dancing was practised even in the humblest grades 
of society, and under conditions which did not lend themselves 
to this art, at the cross roads, or in one another’s houses! 
And as to the wealth of legendary lore, and fairy tales, it 
is briefly summed up. “Literature has cast a veil of 
romance over folk-lore, but it should not be forgotten that 
such beliefs have their odious side and cause the infliction 
of much needless suffering.’’ The void in the people’s minds 
which should have been filled up with education, we are told, 
was filled “with a fantastic crowd of legends and super- 
stitions. The house lay empty and open, and the seven devils 
entered in.” Among the gifts of the Union to Ireland, let us 
remember that this is the History offered to us as our new 
birthright by Archbishop Whately and his successors. 

The writer indulges, of course, in the common view that 
religion was the cause of all troubles in Ireland. The 
Roman Catholic religion, he remarks with a notable attempt 
at fairness, “ as comprising by far the most numerous section 
of the population was perhaps the most important of all.” 
He does not, however, discuss the policy of a beneficent State 
in reserving for another religion, then accepted perhaps by 
about a tenth of the people, the whole political, administra- 
tive and judicial power, all education, and all the economic 
advantages which could be heaped on it; omitting such con- 
siderations, he can more easily lay down the axiom that 
any hostility was due to a difference of dogma. In discuss- 
ing the dislike of the Irish Catholics to Protestant schools 
it is very evident that the author has not read the pamphlets 
and tracts issued at the time from some of these schools, 
which might perhaps startle him with their description of 
the work that they were doing. 

Mr. Chart is as orthodox in his social as in his political 
views. The causes of turbulence and outrage lie entirely 
with the poor and the worker, such at least as are not 
attributed to faulty Irish nature. The chapter on law and 
order bases all Irish disorder on “ religious divisions’’ and 
on the “cruel and dastardly ’’ action of agrarian agitators. 
The tenant sinking under the strain of rack-rent, and cast 
out of his home, cherished “to the end of his days a bitter 
hatred against those*persons for whose profit he had fruit- 
lessly endured so much labor and hardship. The sentiment 
might be unreasonable, but human nature, and especially 
Irish human nature, being what it is, it was not altogether 


“ 


“ 


inexplicable.’’ Soldiers ‘being recruited almost entirely 
from the poorer classes, they were naturally susceptible to 
political propaganda.’’ “The artisan class are as yet unfit 


to be entrusted with much power,” being so ignorant and 
reckless that “hard times when they came were ascribed 
to any causes but the true ones”’ by the suffering people. 
It is assumed in the old conventional style that crime and 
disturbance originate with the lower orders, and are best 
dealt with by the police; especially when the lower orders 
have “the fatal Irish tendency to rush into extremes.”’ 

It may be doubted whether any important “ pioneer 
work” will be developed by the moral instances and 
generalisations which have long been the stock-in-trade of 
writers on Irish history. We might wish that these old 
familiar clichés could be banished for the next twenty years 
from every Irish history by all self-respecting writers. They 
have long since served their uses in deadening thought and 
obscuring knowledge. 





THOMAS NASHE.* 
Mr. McKerrow has not stinted himself in his five volume 
edition of Thomas Nashe. He has commandeered every 


*“‘The Works of Thomas Nashe.’’ Edited from the original 
texts by Ronald D. McKerrow. In five volumes. A. H. Bullen, 
47, Great Russell Street, London, W.C., and F. Sidgwick and Jack- 
son, Adelphi, London. Set of 5 vols., £2 10s. net. 








particle of information concerning him. The area traversed 

is of the widest, including textual discussion, a survey 

of the political and social controversies in which Nashe 

played a part, the winnowing of his supposed spurious 

writings, his reading, and what his contemporaries thought 

about him. Was Nashe worth it all? Is his work so in- 

dividual as to deserve this temple? It is hard to answer 

boldly in the affirmative. The quality of Nashe’s writing 

is about as consistent as an English summer. A high and 

a low tide of excellence is common among those in the van 

as well as the rear of literature, and so is a double per- 

sonality. But in Nashe’s case the problem is more dis- 

concerting. Thought and substance are in a state of inter- 

necine strife with the style that clothes them, and are 
equally at war with the man’s nature. The result is 
the strangest mixture. What he has actually got to say 
has no complexities, nor is it of any great value. It 
is the reflection of a perfectly decorous and orthodox out- 
look on life. Nashe sniffs at new ideas and is satisfied with 
things as they are. He would have joined in the hue and 
cry at Marlowe’s reputed atheism. In his tracts on the 
Martin Marprelate controversy, he anathematised the new 
Puritanism with pious scurrility. He loved to don the 
mantle of Elijah and to thunder at the evil times with a 
fervor worthy of Roger Ascham. In the pamphlet “ Christ’s 
Teares over Jerusalem,’’ he found a congenial theme for 
theatrical lamentation over the likenesses between that 
wicked city and the vices of London. It is difficult to say what 
he felt of it all. He loved good living better than a virtuous 
pose, which was at variance with his Bohemian tempera- 
ment. “Christ's Teares” is much more of a fashionable 
exercise than Green’s “Groat’s Worth of Repentance,” with 
its draughts of soul bitterness and sombre vignettes of 
London low life. 

Yet if Nashe’s proselytising zeal is superficial, and his 
“message” literary posing, these insincerities do not impair 
the essentially satiric cast of his mind. Here is the real man, 
and here he is true to himself. The range is limited, for 
Nashe never bothered himself about subtleties. His satiric 
genius is clear-cut and concrete. A passion for quibble and 
tilting at abstractions, such as pride, envy, avarice, and the 
like, hardly deflects the broad current of his satire. In 
reality he neither philosophises nor generalises. He is all 
the while showing up the proud man, the envious man, the 
avaricious man in a series of portraits from originals that 
he knew. Nashe’s gift is direct and trenchant personal 
abuse—the cream of his satire comes up in his famous 
quarrel with Gabriel Harvey. Harvey, a tedious virtuoso 
of mean intellect, was the founder of the “ Areopagus,” a 
society formed to adapt Latin metre to English verse. Such 
a cult would have died of itself had it not attracted some 
of the courtly poets, headed by Sidney. Even Spenser, who 
knew Harvey at Cambridge, so far forgot the fineness of his 
ear as to listen to it. But the Areopagites did not reckon 
with the lively group of young Bohemians—Green, Nashe, 
and Peele—who ridiculed the pedantry of the authors of 
“spavin'’d dactyls.’”’ It only remained for Daniel, twelve 
years or so later, to give the coup de grdce to the classical 
theorists. Harvey attempted some sort of a reply to 
Nashe’s “Strange News of the Interception of Certain 
Letters,’’ which in its turn was an answer to a carrion 
pamphlet on his dead friend Green, but was eclipsed and 
extinguished by the brilliant tour de force, “ Have with you 
to Saffron Walden.’’ If Nashe trimmed a moraliser’s lamp 
to shine on the world of human affairs, he used no such 
affectations when pitted against a real foe. His versatility 
of mind supplied him with a prodigal fund of illustration. 
He runs from burlesque to a play of dexterous banter; then, 
disdaining the feint of the rapier, grasps the cutlass and 
hacks and hews with muscular frenzy. His elastic and 
nimble gaiety is unrivalled among Elizabethan prose writers. 

But Nashe’s unique claim to individuality lies in his 
style. If his general taste was normal and conservative, his 
appetite for style fed on revolutionary diet. He was a 
megalomaniac in words and sentences. His metaphors are 
of the kind which Meredith calls “super-obese,’’ and he 
was for ever ferreting out some compound and tun-bellied 
word-formation. A hoarder of vernacular and colloquial 
speech, he was in the same workshop as Shakespeare, Bacon, 
and Burton, and was at the very mint of our language. 
Nashe forbore to think about life, but in the forging of 
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ingots of expression he was a real master of artistic theory. 
Yet Marlowe’s “mighty line” has more inspiration than 
Nashe’s mighty style. He traded in the picturesque and the 
sensational like his later descendants of Fleet Street. He 
was a quill-driver born. 

“ Jack Wilton, or the Unfortunate Traveller,’ belongs 
to a different category from the rest of his works. Though 
solely instigated by the Renaissance taste for pageantry, for 
gilded fiction, Nashe’s novel created a new tradition in litera- 
ture. It was founded upon the Spanish “ Lazarillo de 
Tormes.” It broke up the pastoral convention of the “ Mena- 
phor” and the “Arcadia” and naturalised the picaresque 
novel, until it gave rich harvest in the eighteenth century in 
“Colonel Jack,’’ “Moll Flanders,” and “ Peregrine Pickle.” 
“ Jack Wilton” is a medley of melodramatic incident and 
hastily sketched portraits. The “Traveller,” a page in the 
employ of the Earl of Surrey, pursues a rascally career in 
France, Germany, and Italy, and tells his adventures in a 
memoir. The episodes are colored with that “ Italianate” 
tinge dear to Elizabethan playwrights and raconteurs. It 
has been claimed for “Jack Wilton” that it was the first 
novel of real life in the English language. Certainly it 
abounds in descriptions of manners and fashions of low life, 
which are in the style of the novel, but the book is over- 
dramatised, and too deliberately scenic for good drawing. 
Nashe knew how to mix laughter and tears. The story of 
the plague in Rome and of the vengeance of Cutwolfe on his 
brother’s murderer has the poignancy which saved the art 
of Webster from being a mere chronicle of crime. But his 
trick of moralising robs his characters of any real psycho- 
logical value. The question we asked in the beginning is 
still unanswered. How can we arrive at a definite con- 
ception of so wayward a creature as Thomas Nashe, of one 
so tame in his ideas, so unruly in his style, of a temper 
so quarrelsome, and yet with so many a sweet and whimsical 
trait? Much of his work deserves to share the obscurity of 
his life. But, at least, one glowing blossom of song is a vital 
flame to light his name for ever :— 

“Spring, the Sweet Spring, is the yeres pleasant king, 

Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds doe sing, 
Cuckoo, jugge, jugge, pu we, to witta woo. 


“The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feete, 
Young lovers meet, old wives! a-sunning sit 

In every street, these tunes' our ears do grect, 
Cuckoo, jugge, jugge, pu we, to witta woo.” 


{ 





THE WANDERING SCHOLAR.* 


One suspects that the old navigators were only using the 
dialect’ of their age when they professed to set out in 
search of El Dorado or the passage to the Indies. It pleased 
the world to suppose that these were their goals. On these 
terms the merchant adventurers equipped their ships. But 
it was not of gold that the captain dreamed in secret when 
he set out to find peril and glory. There was something 
that beckoned and glittered; let the vulgar call it the 
Golden Mountain. Nor is it altogether for clay tablets and 
swaddled mummies that the antiquary goes digging. The 
Hittites will make a reason for frequenting desert places. 
The Minoan Cretans will excuse him for trampling the snows 
of Ida. A mule’s load of prehistoric gauds will go to fill the 
cases of the Museum, but in the getting of them what ad- 
ventures must first be braved, what glories and beauties of 
sun and springtime are to be garnered on the frontiers of 
civilisation, what ghosts of dead centuries will haunt the 
learned nomad’s tent. This book of Mr. Hogarth gathers 
the human joys of the antiquary’s life. The rest lies classi- 
fied and ticketed in glass cases. It may be read in the 
Proceedings of Academies. It adorns the records of pioneer 
research. It has given Mr. Hogarth a place with Dr. Evans 
among the great archeologists of our generation. But the 
real romance and allurement of the life are the memories 
told in graceful English in these fascinating pages. Layard 
had the knack of this species of narrative. But he lacked 
the lightness and the genial humanity which we have learned 
to expect in Mr. Hogarth’s writing, since first the “ Wander- 
ing Scholar ’’ showed that he could wield a pen as notable as 
his spade. 


*“ Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life.” By D. G 
7s. 6d. net. } 


Macmillan. 





There is, indeed, little that a gross appetite would 
reckon as adventure in these pages. The surprise and fever 
of discovery, indeed, are here. The sense of skirting rude 
possibilities is never absent. One watches the great pump 
sucking up the mud that conceals the precious ornaments 
beneath the altar of Diana at Ephesus. One thrills a little 
as the traveller passes the monastery of the Senussi at 
Cyrene. There is a scene of blood among Albanian mutineers 
at Canea. But the delight of the book is the easy flow of 
description through typical scenes. Mr. Hogarth moves an 
intimate among these distant villages, and describes, him- 
self an habitué, their habitual life. You may read his im- 
pressions of the wonders of Cyrene that lie upon the surface 
amid the springing wheat, awaiting only peace and the 
digger’s tools. But the charm of the picture lies in the 
little sketch of the Turkish garrison’s life—the conscripts 
turned shepherds, the officer in his braided coat who milks 
with decorated sleeves the udders of his ewes. One seems 
to watch the defeat of discipline and system, the reversion 
to type of these pastoral soldiers on the confines of an 
Empire that vainly struggles to be modern. There is a 
weirder power in the description of the Greek village in 
Cilicia under a ban as horrible as any medieval excommuni- 
cation. A Russian Consul had bought the old shrine of St. 
Nicholas—the saint of Christmas Eve, the original of Santa 
Claus. To defeat the deep political design which they 
divined, the Turkish authorities took to surveying the village 
for purposes of taxation. In the middle of their work they 
desisted. That was all, but it meant that no valuable might 
be moved, no crop gathered, no property sold. The life of 
the place stood for two years arrested, and the traveller 
seemed to move among a village of the dead. But there is 
no monotony in these pages. Another sketch, told with a 
quiet but irresistible humor, admits you to the life of a 
derelict French farm near Alexandria, whose inhabitants 
grace the squalor of the Levant with the imagination of 
Tarascon. 

Such a book is the despair of the reviewer. 
criticise. One can only thank and praise. 
conclusions to record or discuss. There is no moral to re- 
sent. Best of all, there are no anecdotes to retail. There 
are only pictures of a wandering antiquary’s life to be read 
with delight and envy. You may rifle graves with him. 
You may grub for Hittite tablets. You may unearth the 
buried treasure of Minos. You may dig up a past that was 
already prehistoric in Ephesus when Paul passed that way. 
And in all these diversions you will have the company of 
an urbane guide, whose musings shape themselves naturally 
into the most readable of essays, whose descriptions bewitch 
the imagination until all sense of effort is forgotten. We 
should be tempted to say that nothing more charming had 
been written about the Levant since “ Eothen,’’ were it not 
that Mr. Hogarth had himself given us an earlier book. 


One cannot 
There are no 





A FRIEND OF SECOND CHAMBERS.* 


AttnoucH Mr. Marriott describes his volume as “an 
inductive study in political science,’’ its production at the 
present moment, and the interesting final chapter of appli- 
cation, will rightly induce most readers to regard it as 
science “with a purpose.’’ It is, of course, quite reason- 
able that a student of history, with strong political con- 
victions upon the important constitutional issues which are 
being fought in current politics, should reinforce his views 
by illustrations drawn from his studies. But the titular 
suggestion that claims the name “inductive”? for such a 
process is not particularly convincing. The “inductive 
method ” of logic has very little real place in history where 
phenomena never really do repeat themselves, and to de- 
scribe as inductive the method of reasoning by which 
the author supports the utility of two-Chamber government 
for Great Britain is quite unwarranted. 

In writing thus, however, we do not wish to disparage 
the learning which Mr. Marriott has displayed, or the real 
utility of a work which presents, in compact form, a large 
mass of information, generally interpreted with great skill 
and impartiality. For throughout large sections of his 
work the “purpose’’ is held in strict abeyance, and we 


** Second Chambers: An Inductive Study in Political Science.”’ 
By J. A. R. Marriott. Frowde. 5s. net. 
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have a careful and judicious summary of the place occupied 
by various sorts of Second Chambers in times past and 
present. 

An interesting historical sketch of the origin of the 
House of Lords does not at all support the notion that any 
special virtue resides in the number two, or that the 
metaphor of a balance has any validity as an argument for 
bi-cameralism. On the contrary, it appears that a chance 
conjunction of several unrelated circumstances determined 
that our Parliament should consist of two, rather than of 
one, three, or four, Houses. Nor is it possible to regard 
the uni-cameral experiment under the Commonwealth as 
having been conducted under circumstances which give it 
any such special value as Mr. Marriott claims for it, as 
evidence against Single-Chamber rule. 

The fact that almost every civilised nation which has 
adopted Parliamentary institutions has two Chambers, and 
that they show no desire to abandon the second, does not 
contribute much to the inductive case for bi-cameralism in 
a centralised State. For most great countries with two 
Chambers, such as Germany, United States, Switzerland, 
and our Self-Governing Dominions, are federal States. In 
all such cases, as Mr. Marriott, of course, recognises, the 
reasons for a Second Chamber, in which the will of the 
several federated bodies finds expression, are far more 
obvious and convincing than in unitary States. Ii, 
however, these important instances are left out of the 
account, the “inductive’’ argument is considerably 
weakened, especially if we also make allowance for the 
imitative instinct which has undoubtedly influenced many 
modern States in copying our Parliamentary methods. 

In devoting so much attention to the constitutions of 
federation, Mr. Marriott is evidently motived by the strong 
and avowed prepossession in favor of a reorganisation of 
the political relations of the constituent parts of our 
Empire upon this basis. He would like to reconstruct our 
Upper House into an Imperial Senate. But, though he 
knows so little of the actual forces of Colonial politics as 
to think this course possible, he does not consider it an imme- 
diate solution of our pressing constitutional problems. 
Anxious to preserve bi-cameralism to serve, some day, the 
larger Imperial purpose, he falls back upon other and 
more usual defences of the existing Second Chamber. Most 
Constitutions are written, or rigid, or both. ‘The English 
Constitution is neither. Based on no single Instrument, it 
is unwritten, and in the highest degree flexible. If the 
civilised world has decided with unanimity that the safe- 
guarding even of a Constitution technically rigid shall not 
be entrusted to a single Legislative Chamber, can it con- 
ceivably be the part of statesmanship to confide to a 
Single Chamber a Constitution which is at once the most 
delicately equipoised and the most easily altered in the 
world? ’”’ 

Here is, indisputably, a serious question for Single- 
Chamber advocates to confront. There are, however, other 
counter-considerations which Mr. Marriott ignores. If it 
is important to secure the Constitution against rash 
changes, it is not less important to enable useful changes 
to take place without undue delay. To defend obsolete and 
obstructive features of a Constitution is as injurious as to 
make risky innovations. It is the other aspect of the same 
evil. Mr. Marriott is liberally aware of some of the plain 
defects of our existing House of Lords, its unwieldy bulk, 
its preponderance of the hereditary element, its conser- 
vative bias. But neither here, nor in his laudatory notice 
of the American and French Senates, does he take account 
of the grave and powerfully supported charges made against 
all three bodies alike—viz., their persistent preference of 
certain special economic interests to the welfare of the 
people. Yet this is of the essence of the constitutional 
issue. It is idle to consider that any Second Chamber can 
properly perform either the revision of ordinary legislation, 
or the guardianship of the Constitution, unless it is, not in 
form merely, but in fact, representative of the popular 
will. In France, less conspicuously perhaps than in 
America, the Senate exists primarily to conserve and 
promote certain, property interests, rather than to 
hold the balance fair, to check hasty and ill-considered 
reforms, or to refer measures which are doubtful to the 
mandate of the electorate. It may be that Mr. Marriott is 
right in holding that a House of Commons chosen under 
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our electoral methods, and so strongly affected by party and 
Cabinet control, is not a safe repository of the powers of 
national self-government. But matters cannot be mended 
by giving co-ordinate powers to a second body less repre- 
sentative in its composition and its mode of selection. 
History does not teach that the latter is a more trustworthy 
guardian of the Constitution, as we have the best and 
latest of reasons to know. 





THE DUCHESSE D’ANGOULEME.* 


Tue character of the Duchesse d’Angouléme presents diffi- 
culties to the biographer determined to be her eulogist. 
Endowed with many fine qualities, her youth passed in the 
heroic endurance of intolerable sufferings, the daughter of 
Louis XVI. impresses the readers of her life as a being 
harsh, obstinate, and unlovable, whom adversity failed to 
soften or experience to teach. The fault is hardly M. 
Turquan’s. Madame Royale had the misfortune to be born 
an era too'late. A typical product of the ancien régime, 
the Revolution could mar, but never modify, those qualities 
which were at once the glory and the destruction of the 
nobility. Few women have possessed in a more remarkable 
degree the virtues of pride and courage; the inflexibility of 
her character won her Napoleon’s famous dictum that 
“ Madame was the only man of the family.” Yet her pride 
which not exile, imprisonment, nor the worst humiliations 
could crush, exasperated her enemies and alienated her 
friends ; her fortitude, strained too long, turned to acrimony 
and vindictiveness; whilst her obstinate devotion to a past 
order and her refusal to adapt her mind to the world in 
which she lived made her long life an inevitable tragedy. 
Madame Royale’s character formed early and “formed 
for good. At seven years old she carried herself like a prin- 
cess, bore pain without flinching, and snubbed the ladies- 
in-waiting who dared to pay her a compliment. One day 
at a gala dinner, when the princess was ten years old, Marie 
Antoinette, observing a singularly beautiful child in the 
front row of the onlookers, invited her to join the royal 
group. The child, Juliette Bernard, afterwards Madame 
Récamier, was found to be the same age as Madame Royale, 
and the two little girls were set back to back and measured. 
Madame Récamier, describing this event years afterwards, 
reported that the demeanor of the princess was exceedingly 
chilly, and that ‘‘she seemed only moderately pleased at 
being measured and compared with a child picked out of 
the crowd.’’ Madame’s sensitive pride was soon to be sub- 
jected to severer shocks than contact with this charming 
bourgeoise. Within a few months, standing on the balcony 
at Versailles, clasping her mother’s hand in hers, she be- 
held for the first time the sinister temper of that Revolu- 
tionary mob which was so soon to be her judge. At the age 
of fourteen she entered the prison of the Temple. Madame’s 
own journal has given the world a vivid and terrible account 
of the sufferings of the royal family; her style, from its 
very simplicity, is often singularly touching. It happened 
once that Madame was afflicted with some slight illness; 
there was a moment when in the extremity of her anguish 
the Queen’s reason seemed threatened: “Happily,’’ writes 
her daughter, “Happily, my grief increased my malady, 
which served a little to distract my mother.’’ From prison 
Madame saw the head of the Princesse de Lamballe carried 
on a pike; there it was she said farewell forever to mother, 
father, aunt, and brother; there she afterwards learned 
their terrible fate. Madame de Chanterenne, who came to 
break the news, has described her as she then appeared. 
The orphaned princess was dressed in a scanty grey dress 
which she had long outgrown, her hands were coarse and red 
with chilblains, her voice, from long silence, had grown 
husky and inaudible. Her days in prison were passed in 
knitting, reading devotional books, and in prayer; she daily 
swept out her chamber, slept on a chaff mattress in the 
kitchen, and learned to endure in silence the insults of her 
gaolers. Three years of such misery would have crushed a 
weaker spirit. It fortified Madame. When she entered the 
Temple she had been a frail and delicate child; she left 
it tall, handsome, and strong. At seventeen Marie-Théréase- 
Charlotte regained her liberty. It is the moment when the 








* “Madame Royale, the Last Dauphine.” By Joseph Turquan. 
- age and translated by Lady Theodora Davidson. Unwin. 
15s. net. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S First Autumn List. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL. 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SPORT AND GAMES. A New and Enlarged Edition, magnificently 


Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White. In Fortnightly Parts, ls. net each. Vol. I. (A to Cricket), with over 500 


Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. net; half-bound, 12s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 
*," The Encyclepaedia of Spert and Games is designed to give an accoust of every kind of sport, of all games that are played, and of every 
form of physical culture that is popularly practised. Each subject is fully dealt with by the highest authorities. Among the illustrations 
are some of the finest sperting pictures ever published, reproduced im colour. There are also hundreds of photegrap 


HUNTING CAMPS IN WOOD AND WILDERNESS. sy u. HESKETH PRICHARD, Author of 
“Through the Heart of Patagonia,” &c. Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by Lady HELEN GRAHAM and 
E. G. CALDWELL, and from Photographs, 1 vol. crown 4to, 15s. net. 


A VOICE FROM THE CONGO. By HERBERT WARD. Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


*," Mr. Herbert Ward describes the ianer life of the inhabitants ef the Cengo territories from an intimate and sympathetic point of view. 
His book is full of curious and interesting anecdotes illustrating the life and human conditions of a people in whom the whole civilised 
werld takes more than a passing interest. 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 
By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 

POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol., fully Illustrated from Photographs, and with Coloured Drawings by the Artist of the Expedition, 

and a Map, erown 8vo, 6s. net. 

*," Mr. Heinemann has pleasure in announcing that he will issue immediately a POPULAR EDITION of the great travel book of the 
twentieth century, which will place this thrilling recerd of British achievement within the reach of everybody. This POPULAR 
EviTiON. issued at one-sixth of the price of the original editien, contains all the principal illustratiens and a complete narrative ef 
the Expedition, written by Sir Ernest Shackleten. 


CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS DOWAGER : Being the History of the Life and Times of Tzu Hsi, 
compiled from State Papers and the Private Diary of the Comptroller of her Household. By J. P.O. BLAND and EDMUND 
BACKHOUSE. Fully Illustrated, 1 vol. crown 4to, 16+. net. 

*,” This important work covers the histery of China and its great ruler for the past fifty years. The ‘‘clou’’ of the work is the Diary, a most 

vivid and thrilling document which gives a daily and detailed account of the thoughts, words, and deeds ef the Empress and her 
immediate advisers from the beginning ef the Boxer rising to the day ef the relief of Pekin, when the diarist was murdered. 


AMURATH TO AMURATH. ky GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL, Author of “The Desert and the Sown.” 


Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
*," The record of a journey in Asia Mimer, written with the knowledge of the past and observation of the present pesition of places 
visited, sympathy with the native, and the abundant goed-humour which made the author’s previous work se readable and attractive. 


NATURE. 
WILD FLOWERS OF THE BRITISH ISLES.  Miustrated and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS. Vol. Il. 


With 51 Plates in Colour, demy 4to, 30s. net. Previously published: Vol. I. With 75 Plates in Colour, demy 4to, 30s. net. 
(Second Impression). 
The TIMES.—‘‘ These two volumes are very attractive te the amateur flewer lover. The large plates are examples ef fine and delicate 
colouring, combining beth grace and accuracy. The letterpress is concise but sufficieat.’’ 


ANIMALS WORTH KNOWING. sy H. PERRY ROBINSON. Illustrated, cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 


*.* No writer has ever had a more intimate knowledge of animals than Mr, Robinson, and no ene can impart his knowledge with greater charm. 
These chats at the Zow will appeal te a very large public. 


MEMOIRS AND BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE DINO. VOLS. IL and III., completing the work. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net each. [ Ready. 
®,* The brilliant chronicle of Talleyrand’s famous niece forms the most important collection of French memoirs which have been published since 
the Memoirs of Madame de Boigne. Apart from their interest as a vivacious commentary upon contemporary persens and events in Europe, 
these Memoirs have a permanent value for every student of European history. 


A GASCON ROYALIST IN REVOLUTIONARY PARIS. By G. LENOTRE, Author of “Marie 














Antoinette,” ‘‘ The Tribunal of the Terror,” &e. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. [ Ready. 
HEINRICH HEINE’S MEMOIRS. Edited by GUSTAVE KARPELES. Translated by Gilbert Cannan. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. net. [ Ready. 


A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM SHARP. By ELIZABETH SHARP. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 16s. net. 


*,* Mrs. Sharp is a sympathetic biographer, and while she tells the story of his life, she endeavours to explain the dual personality which 
pessessed the critic and biographsr, William Sharp, and ‘‘ Fiona Macleed,”’ the poet of the Celtic movement, 


FERDINAND LASSALLE. By GEORGE BRANDES, Author of “William Shakespeare,” “Main Currents in 
Nineteenth Century Literature,” ‘‘ Poland,” &e. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 
GREAT MASTERS OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING. | From the French of EMILE MICHEL. 
Profusely Illustrated, imp. 8vo, 30s. net. [Ready. 


NEW VOLUMES IN “THE HISTORY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES” SERIES. 
Each volume Illustrated with Colour-Plates and over 600 Text Illusirations, limp cloth, 6s. net. 


ART IN NORTHERN ITALY. ART IN FLANDERS. ART IN FRANCE. 
By Dr. CORRADO RICCI. [(ct. By MAX ROOSES. By LOUIS HOURTICQ. [Dee. 
MR. ARTHUR RACKHAM'S MEW BOOK. 


THE RING OF THE NIBLUNGS. I. THE RHINE GOLD.—THE VALKYRIE. 


By RICHARD WAGNER. Translated by Margaret Armour. Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 
MR. HUGH THOMSON’S NEW PICTURES. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. zy WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Illustrated in Colour and 





Black-and-White by HUGH THOMSON. Crown 4to, 15s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe. [Next week. 
THE ROMANCE OF TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. From the French of JOSEPH BEDIER. Illustrated 
in Colours and Decorated by MAURICE LALAU. Crown 4to, 15s. net. [ Ready. 


ITALIAN FANTASIES. By IsRAEL ZANGWILL, Author of “Children of the Ghetto,” &e. 1 vol., 8s. 6d. net. 
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novelist, having reduced his heroine to the lowest depths, 
would now turn the wheel of fortune and heap upon her 
honor, happiness, love. Unhappily, the life of Madame 
Royale was not a romance, and it is with the lower and 
less philosophical truths of history that her biographer 
is alone concerned. The question of her marriage soon 
began to occupy Madame’s thoughts. A union with the 
Duc d’Angouléme had been her parents’, and was now her 
uncle’s, wish ; Madame was ambitious ; and the Duc was heir 
to the Throne. Although she had not seen her cousin, 
Marie-Thérése-Charlotte decided to marry him at once. Re- 
jecting the several Archducal proposals, she quitted the 
Court of Austria and joined her uncle, Louis XVIII. at 
Mitau. Here she beheld for the first time her future husband 
face to face. 

“The Duc d’Angouléme,” writes a contemporary, 
small, ugly, and awkwardly built He has very little brains, 
and speaks in an uneducated manner.” In fact, he was sickly, 
ungraceful, shy, simian in appearance; he blinked constantly, 
his arms were disproportionately long, his legs too thin, his 
feet flat, his movements awkward; he kept his eyes fixed on 
the floor and wore glasses, and when he spoke he giggled and 
scratched his head. 

Such the appearance of the “lover” about whom 
Madame had been weaving her girlish dreams. It is a 
testimony to her strength of character that, having accepted 
the marriage without hesitation, she endured it without 
complaint. 

The marriage of the Duchesse d’Angouléme was a 
tragedy of that most painful sort which, without producing 
the effect of any violent unhappiness, steadily poisons the 
soul. She who had borne great sufferings with heroism 
could not but succumb to the deadening influence of futility. 
With no outlet for her affections, no hope of happiness 
either as wife or mother, no occupation but ceremony, card- 
playing, and scandal, it is not surprising if whatever joyous- 
ness or spontaneity she had retained from girlhood withered 
and died. In the morose, shrewish, and vindictive woman 
whose want of graciousness irritated the Parisians, whose 
bloodthirsty revenge on de la Bedoyere and Ney reflected the 
fury of the Reign of Terror, there is little left either to 
sympathise with or admire. 

The Duchesse d’Angouléme had spent all the strength 
of a determined will in her efforts to secure the throne, but 
she was destined never to reign. The Revolution which had 
blasted her youth destroyed her in her old age. After the 
abdication of Charles X., she assumed the humble title of 
Comtesse de Marnes, and passed in exile the remainder of 
her days. Yet there had been a moment before her husband 
had set his signature to the Act when Marie-Thérése-Char- 
lotte could call herself Queen of France. The glory of this 
world is fleeting ; but it may perhaps have been worth some- 
thing to realise a life’s ambition, if only for the space of a 
minute and a half. 

At the age of seventy-two perished the last Dauphine, 
and almost the last of that race of aristocrats whose high 
noses and haughty tempers were so little suited to the 
fashion of the bonnet rouge. Madame Royale remained all 
her life hostile to the sentiments of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. But she could claim a distinction which is 
denied to many of the best Republicans. “The pencil of 
the Holy Ghost,” says Bacon, “has labored more in depicting 
the afflictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon.” It is 
because the life of the Duchesse d’Angouléme was a tragedy 
that it is so well worthy to be read. 
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A SOCIAL SATIRE.* 


Ir no name were attached to this story we should speculate 
considerably upon the authorship. The intimate knowledge 
of a certain social life that afflicts Bayswater and its vicinity 
could only have been obtained, it might be thought, by many 
years’ experience. The author, however, is Mrs. John Lane, 
the wife of a well-known publisher, who is already respon- 
sible for one exceptionally clever book, “Kitwyk.” Mrs. 
Lane is an American only recently acclimatised in London, 
which city she has already criticised with much frankness in 
magazine articles. She does not accept the current idea that 
life is easier from a domestic point of view in England than 


*** According to Maria.” 
trations by Joseph Gofton. 


By Mrs. John Lane. With ten illus- 
Lane. 6s. 








in the United States. She will not admit that our principle 
of domestic service is an easier one for the housewife than 
what obtains in her own homeland. In any case, she has 
shown great insight into our manners and customs and the 
idiosyncrasies that separate us from all other nations. Per- 
haps some day she will revisit America and be equally frank 
when she sees that country rather as a visitor than as a 
native. At the moment she is frank with us in this pleasant 
book, “‘ According to Maria,”’ but her satire is good-natured. 
We laugh with her. Maria, her heroine, belongs to the self- 
made class. Her husband is named Smith. When he prospers 
she wishes that he had spelt it with a “y.’’ She is always 
climbing. She hires a brougham and makes calls. She is glad 
when the people upon whom she calls are “not at home.” 
It enables her to pay more of these official visits in an after- 
noon than would otherwise be possible. She has a daughter 
to bring out and social ainbitions. These have taken her 
from a villa in Clapham to a much smarter villa in West 


Kensington. Then she climbs to Bayswater, and she no 
doubt hopes to end in Park Lane or its neighborhood. She 
is a delightful snob. She adores people with titles. “I re- 


’ 


fuse to know the Hickses,” she cries. “I refuse to be called 
upon by a camel-haired dolman. It has Brixton written all 
over it.’’ All life reduces itself, as interpreted here, into the 
effort to prove that you are a little better off than your neigh- 
bor; that you can give better entertainments. It is quite 
worth while to visit one of Mrs. Smith’s “at homes,’’ but 
nicer to attend those where the people do not put “R.S.V.P.” 
on their invitations, “which proves,” it seems, “ what really 
great people they are, and how really indifferent to the cost 
of light refreshments.”” The snobbery that is around us is 
very different from that described by Thackeray. A new 
generation has grown up. But it was often said that 
Thackeray must have been a snob to have described it as he 
did, and there is something in that point of view. However, 
Mrs. Lane atones for everything by a pretty vein of senti- 
ment, a genial toleration for all the little foibles of women 
who are socially ambitious. Moreover there are the threads 
of a pretty love story running through her delightful volume. 





A FAMILY EPIC.* 


We are a little alarmed at the unflinching force and driving- 
power of the literary talent behind “Clayhanger.” There is 
something ruthless in the triumphant exactitude and pre- 
cision with which thirty years of the spiritual biography and 
material environment of two generations of a Bursley family 
are here set down. If Mr. Arnold Bennett survives—and his 
tenacity of purpose and will seems to claim close relationship 
to his indestructible clay of the Potteries—he ought to do 
for the Five Towns what Zola attempted in his “ Rougon- 
Macquart” series. There are 575 pages in “ Clayhanger,” 
and the indomitable author promises us two more novels on 
the first and second marriages of his heroine, Hilda—and at 
this rate the chronicle of three Bursley families will exceed 
the length of the “ Iliad” and the “ Odyssey ’’ put together! 
The worst of it is that it is impossible to find fault with the 
author, if we once admit the validity of his scheme. We 
give him rope enough, but he does not hang himself! It is 
all interesting—the narrative, the microscopic analysis, the 
local color, the unsparing register of the growth and up- 
bringing, thoughts and sensations, emotions and ambitions 
of Edwin Clayhanger, the Bursley printer’s son, kept under 
the thumb of this harsh “ man of the people” for nigh thirty 
years, and then emancipated and made his own master by 
the stroke of his father’s illness. As we read, one’s intan- 
gible sense of injury dies down, and it seems as though Mr. 
Bennett were the patentee of a new kind of literary product, 
something between fiction, autobiography, and social history, 
one which carves out for us a generous slice of provincial 
bourgeois life, typical of scores of thousands of British 
families and of the process of the creation of the middle- 
class from the ranks of the democracy. 

Very able is the portrait of the harsh, self-made man, 
Darius Clayhanger, a workhouse boy, who has, by a miracle 
and by the force of his penurious, shrewd, and masterful per- 
sonality, gradually raised himself to the position of a master 
printer, a burgess and small capitalist of Bursley. Excellent, 
too, is the general picture of the spiritual gulf between father 

*“Clayhanger.” By Arnold Bennett. Methuen. 6s. - 
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Ma, T. FISHER UNWIN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


The Dawn of Mediterranean Civilisation. 
By ANGELO MOSSO, Author of ‘“‘The Palaces of Crete and | 
their Builders.” With numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, 16s. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


Memories of Rugby and India, By sir 
ALEXANGER ARwovUTHNOT, K.C.S.1., C.LE. Edited by 
Constance, Lady Arbuthnot. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 


8vo, cloth, 15s. net.'( Inland postage, 5d.) 


Madame Royale, the Last Dauphine. 
Marie Therese Charlotte, Duchesse d’Angouleme (1778 to 
1851). By JOSEPH TURQUAN, Author of “The Sisters of 
Napoleon,” &c. Edited and translated by LADY THEODORA 
DAVIDSON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 25 other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


Medieval Italy from Charlemagne to | 


Henry VII. By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI. 
a Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 other Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, 15s. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


Seven Great Statesmen. 
D. WHITE, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., sometime United States 
Ambassador to Berlin. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (In- 
land postage, 5d.) 


Egypt: AncientSites and Modern Scenes. 
By Sir GASTON MASPERO, Member of the Institute of 
France, Professor at the Collége de France, Director-General 
of the Service des Antiquités, Cairo. Translated by ELIZABETH 
LEE. With a Coloured Frontispiece, and 16 other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


The Good Old Times: The 


Humble Life in England. By F. W. HACKWOOD, 
Author of ‘“‘ Inns, Ales, and Drinking Customs of Old England.”’ 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and 32 other Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


Four Fascinating Frenchwomen. By mrs. 
BEARNE, author of ‘“*A Leader of Society at Napoleon’s 
Court,” ** A Royal Quartette,’’ &. With 24 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


Springs, Streams, and Spas of London: 
History and Associations. By ALFRED STANLEY 


FOORD. With 27 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage, 5d.) 


The French Revolution. A Political History. By 
A. AULARD, Professor of Letters at the University of Paris. 
Translated from the French of the Third Edition, with a 
Preface, Notes, and Historical Summaries, by BERNARD 
MIALL. In four volumes. Demy 6vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net each. 
(Inland postage, 5d. each.) 


With 
Demy 


Napoleon and the End of the French | 


Revolution. By CHARLES F. WARWICK. 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 
The Life of Friedrich Nietzsche. py DANIEL 

HALEVY. Translated by T. M. KETTLE, M.P., and J. M. 
HONE. Demy 8vo, cloth, 8. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 
Historical Vignettes. By BERNARD CAPES, Author 

of “A Jay of Italy.’’ 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 
SCIENCE & NATURAL HISTORY. 


Waves of the Sea and other Water- 
Waves. By VAUGHAN CORNISH, B.Sc., F.R.G.S 


of ‘**The Panama Canal and its Makers,”’ &c. With many 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


The Newer Spiritualism. ny FRANK PODMORE, 


Illustrated. 


author of ‘“ Mesmerism and Christian Science,” &c. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 
RELIGION & PHILOSOPHY, 

The Christ Myth. by artnur DREwsS, Ph.D, 


Translated by C. DELISLE BURNS, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 


The Religion of Israel. By aLFRED Loisy. 


Translated by ARTHUR GALTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (In- 


land postage, 4a) 


STORIES FOR BOYS. 
The Moon God’s Secret. by 
MACDONALD. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece and 12 other 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


(Post free.) 
The Gold-Seekers. 


By ROBERT M. MACDONALD. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece 


and 12 other Illustrations by 
ARCH WEBB. Large crown 8vo, cloth 5s. (Post free.) 
The Opium Smugglers. By HAROLD BINDLOSs, 


author of “‘ Winston of the Prairie, &. With 8 Illustrations by 
EDWIN MEGARGEE. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. (Post 
free.) 


By the Hon. ANDREW | 


Romance of | 


, Author 


|'A Book of Old Carols. 


ROBERT M. | 


TRAVE L & DESCRIPTION. 


| The Argentine in the Twentieth Century. 
By ALBERT B.. MARTINEZ, formerly Under-Secretary of 
State to the Ministry of Finance of the Argentine Republic, 
and MAURICE LEWANDOWSKI. With an Introduction by 
CH. PELLEGRINE, formerly President of the Argentine 
Republic, and a Preface by EMILE LEVASSEUR, Member of 
the Institute of France. Translated by BERNARD MIALL. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


Highways and Homes of Japan. By Lapy 
LAWSON. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 48 other 
Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


|The Japanese Empire and Its Economic 


Conditions. By JOSEPH DAUTREMER. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth. Translated from the French. 
10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 

Through the Heart of Canada. by Frank 
YEIGH. With 34 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage, 5d.) 

Spain from Within, By RAFAEL SHAW. With 
16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


Eng'ish Cathedrals. Described by Mrs. SCHUYLER 
VAN RENSSELAER, and Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. New edition, uniform with ‘ French 
Cathedrals,’ 20s. net. (Inland postage, 6d.) 

Old Italian Masters. Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE, 
with Historical Notes by W. J. STILLMAN, and Brief Com- 
ments by the Engraver. Royal 8vo, cloth. New edition, 
uniform with “ French Cathedrals,” 20s. net. (Inland postage, 6d.) 

Golf for Beginners—and Others. sy 
MARSHALL WHITLATCH. With 33 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8yvo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 

The Book of Scottish Poetry. Edited by sir 
GEORGE DOUG ~ AS, Bart. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage, 5d.) Also special India Paper Edition, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. ey (Inland postage, 4d.) 

Problems of To-Day. By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 

The Art of Publicity and Its Application 
to Business. By ERNEST SPIERS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 

British Canalis: Problems and Possibilities, 
By J. E. PALMER, a Director from 1889 to 1906 of the Grand 
Canal Company (Ireland). Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
(Inland postage, 4d.) 

Chats on Autographs. By A. M. BROADLEY, 
author of *‘ Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale.’”’ With 64 Full-page 
Plates and many Illustrations in the text. 5s. net. (Inland 
postage, 5d.) 

Chats on Pewter. By H. J. L. J. MASSE, M.A. 


Fully Illustrated. 5s. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 
Our House. By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 


The City of Man. By a. scorr MATHESON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 


Woman and Marriage. A Handbook. By 
MAKGARET STEPHENS. With a Preface by Dr. MARY 
SCHARLIEB, and an Introduction by Mrs. BARNETT. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 

Edited by H. J. L. J. 

MASSE. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 3d.) 


The Unfolding of Personality. chapters in 
Edtcational Psychology. By H. THISELTUN MARK, M.A., 
B.Se., Lecturer on, Education. The University, Manchester. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. (Inland postage, 3d.) 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The Scottish Fairy Book. by eLizaperu w. 
GRIERSON. With a Coloured frontispiece and 100 Illustra- 
tions in Red and Black by MORRIS MEREDITH WILLIAMS. 
Small demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Post free.) 

The Brownies’ Latest Adventure. By 
PALMER COX. With many Illustrations. Large 4to, cloth, 6s. 
(Post free.) 

Five Little Peppers Grown Up. By mancarET 
SIDNEY. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Post free.) 

SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

|The Blue Lagoon. A Romance. By 
STACPOOLE. 
POGANY. 


il. DE VERE 
With 12 Coloured Illustrations by WILLY 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Write for 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, 
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and son, the incapacity of the younger generation to realise 
the dogged, bitter struggle of their hard, forceful elders, or 
of the older to understand the finer, softer, milder ideals of 
the children who have never been through the mill. We 
follow with pleasure the exhaustive chronicle of Edwin’s 
emotional development, of his adolescent cravings, of the 
gradual expansion of his social and intellectual horizon, of 
his crushed ambitions, of his thwarted love affair, all of 
which are marked indelibly with the provincial bourgeois 
stamp ; and suddenly we lay the volume down, on reaching 
page 400, and wonder whether Mr. Bennett would not prove 
himself a much more potent artist if he were less inde- 
fatigable, less comprehensive, less exhaustive and con- 
scientious. After all, art is chiefly an affair of selection, 
and art has a nasty way of avenging herself on the writers 
who say, ‘‘I am going to tell you all about it, and how, why, 
when, and where it came to pass.’’ The grave defect of the 
long-winded method is shown when the author comes to the 
rare, illuminating revelation that life sometimes flashes on 
us in a pregnant moment. Take, for example, the admirable 
description of the family in council, when the old printer 
shows alarming symptoms of softening of the brain. This 
chapter, “The Conclave,” has the nervous, irresponsible 
movement of a real tragedy in life, but it requires the 
setting of contrast and sharp relief to do it justice. 
And it is calmly presented to us when we are exhausted 
after taking in the coil of Edwin’s abortive love 
affair with the evasive and dominating Hilda. ‘“ Book III. 
Chapter I. After a funeral. Four and a half years later,”’ 
says Mr. Bennett’s stage direction, but the reader’s imagina- 
tion finds it very difficult to adjust itself in a hurry to this 
demand, though, of course, there is nothing else for it. If 
your drama has to present an illusion of the sobering march 
of twenty-five years you must mark time here, and take 
flying leaps there. 

Granted, the impressive scheme of a family epic, 
Mr. Bennett has shown himself extraordinarily adequate 
to its organisation and stage-management. The core of 
the subject is the relation of father and son; and the 
final break-up of the stricken Darius, and the grim drama of 
his week’s struggle with death are most impressive. Here 
again the background of Bursley electioneering and banquet- 
ing, against which the author has chosen to display his most 
tragic scene, is like a “ hot *’ wall paper which does not suit 
the blacks and greys of his sombre picture. It is one of life’s 
little effects, but not necessarily artistic. If we remember 
rightly, Mr. Howells, in a “Hazard of New Fortunes,” 


has reproduced the subtle irregular rhythm of life’s 
prosaic tragedy with more finesse than our author 
accomplishes, and he certainly escapes the effect of 


blocks and chunks and sections of social biography being 
there, kept ready for use, behind the scenes. However, 
this is in passing. Mr. Bennett has always a strong, capable 
grip on the ordered march of events, and we are quite broken 
in and submissive to his ruling when we reach Book IV., and 
enter on the last lap, “ His Start in Life,” a mere trifle of a 
section of 125 pages. Edwin is now a man of forty and 
fate has it that he is again to meet Hilda. his faithless love, 
and fall under her thrall, and take custody of her son, little 
George, and adventure in the strange territory of Brighton 
hotels and Brighton boarding-houses. It is all admirably 
done, and even the reader who feels the obsessing symptoms 
of brain fag will feel that safety lies in marching straight 
ahead to the end of the long tunnel where Finis is inscribed. 

Let us hasten here to felicitate Mr. Bennett on his 
masterly studies of feminine character. The formidable and 
imposing Victorian aunt, Mrs. Hamps, with her meannesses 
and splendid generosities and astounding vigor is a wonderful 
creation. We feel she symbolises the main Victorian move- 
ment, and is almost, indeed, a part of the British Constitu- 
tion. The mysterious personality of Hilda, the evasive 
heroine, is also indicated with unerring skill. We particu- 
larly admire the way in which the women are felt in the 
background pulling mysterious wires and strings, and emerg- 
ing now and then from their feminine lairs, to give a push 
te their male relatives. It is all so British, so incurably 
and funnily British, these mild, involved muddles of family 
relationships. Good, too, is the picture of the Orgreave 
family, with its superior grade of culture and touch of 
charm. The reviewer’s pen here drops from his fingers. 
He would say more, but rest and sleep are imperative. He 








has the sensation of having marched very fast and far for 
long days and nights in the stiff Bursley clay. He has 
tottered at last safe into camp with his report, and now, 
as he rolls over and shuts his eyes, he murmurs, “ Two more 
Bursley epics to come! Marvellous! Mar uP 








BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Dr. Warinc has found a fresh and _ attractive 
theme, but he has contrived to ruin it with a pedantry 
that is very hard to pardon. ‘‘The Political Theories 
of Martin Luther” (Putnam, 7s. 6d. net) is a thesis pre- 
scribed for a doctor’s degree, and it consists in great part 
of wearisome summaries intended, we suppose, to display 
a proper amount of scholarly reading. The book had at all 
costs to be academic. It starts with Aristotle, and it goes 
on to present Luther as a systematic and original pioneer 
in political science. The plain fact is that Luther deduced 
a very crude statement of the doctrine of passive obedience 
from the prudential admonitions of St. Paul. He states a 
hard authoritarian conservatism, discovers that it scarcely fits 
the facts of his own experience, and totally fails to modify 
it in any way that is worthy of attention from a theoretic 
standpoint. He set out to rebuke all revolt, and then found 
himself the centre and cause of revolts which he would not 
check and knew not how to justify. His attitude towards 
the peasants’ war veered at the beginning from a savage 
preaching of repression to a plea at the end for mercy and 
reform. In each phase he was the opportunist. He made 
a more admirable figure in his advocacy of toleration towards 
the Anabaptists. The concrete facts of his political career 
would make an admirable subject for study. But to treat 
him as a thinker who formulated a consistent political theory 
is to mistake his whole significance. The book will serve a 
purpose only if it tempts some more open-minded and 
critical student to work upon the same theme. 

- * * 

Miss ExizaBetu Bistanp’s “ At the Sign of the Hobby- 
Horse (Constable, 5s. net) is a collection of thirteen essays for 
the most part upon literary topics. Miss Bisland tells us 
that from her earliest childhood her favorite exercise has 
been “what might properly be called ligno-equestrianism.”’ 
Though she rides her wooden steeds with a loose rein, they 
take her over interesting country, and the reader will enjoy 
watching their curvets and caracoles. ‘“ The Morals of the 
Modern Heroine,” for instance, is a subject suited to what 
the eighteenth century used to call a “ female pen,’”’ and Miss 
Bisland gallops gaily over the field, pausing occasionally to 
point to districts of greater seriousness that lie close at hand. 
Discoursing on “ The Child in Literature,’’ she observes that 
an upbringing on the austere lines of Hannah More and 
Maria Edgeworth had engraved upon her consciousness “ the 
belief that children were by nature reprehensible, with a ten- 
dency to be incorrigible, and that their elders were by con- 
trast equally impeccable.” Her greatest praise is given to 
Sophie May, the author of the “Dotty Dimple” series, who 
is classed as “the first realist among the writers for 
children.’’ An essay on “Contemporary Poets’’ is severe 
upon the “tragically unimportant outgivings’’ of most of 
our present-day singers. ‘‘ Stevenson and Kipling are the 
only two of our contemporaries in whose verse the coming 
generation will find recorded anything of our actual attitude 
to ourselves and our environment.” This is a strange judg- 
ment to pass on a generation that saw Swinburne, Meredith, 
and Thomas Hardy, to name no others. Miss Bisland’s essays 
suggest a comparison with those of her fellow-countrywoman, 
Miss Agnes Repplier, though the latter writer has more dis- 
tinction and grace of style. 

* * + 

Mr. Frank Fox’s book on the British Navy, entitled 
“The Ramparts of Empire ’”’ (Black, 5s. net), would appear 
to be an outcome of the Imperial Defence Conference held 
last year. The author, who is a well-known Australian 
journalist, has had the advantage of special facilities for 
studying our Navy, and he has written a very picturesque 
account of its organisation and its details, from the point 
of view of “a citizen of the Overseas Dominions.” The 
book is partly historical; but its chief interest and value 
are centred in the technical descriptions of every existing 
species of war-vessel, from Dreadnoughts to submarines, 
while the chapter on Australian naval developments, the 
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THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY 


LATER YEARS. 


By AYLMER MAUDE 
With Illustrations, 10/6 net. 


Uniform with 


THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY : FIRST FIFTY YEARS. 


(Third large edition is now in the Press.) 


NOW READY. A work to be read by all who are interested in 
the political question of the moment. 


PEERS AND BUREAUCRATS. 
By RAMSAY MUIR. Two Problems of English Government. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 4/6 net. 


THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
JAPAN (1867-1909). By G. E. UYEHARA, B.A. 
(Washington), D.Sc. (London). 8/6 net 
ATHEN#UM.—“ A volume of great value, “which we commend 

as containing the soundest ¢tatement of the political organisation of 

modern Japan which has seen the light.’ 


ON ANYTHING. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. 5S/- 
GUARDIAN .—“ These essays are the best of journalism.” 
PRINCESS HELENE VON RACOWITZA 
An Autobiography. 12/6. [Second Edition 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND RELIGION, 
1800-1900. By E. MORTIMER CHAPMAN. 8/6 net. 
Dr. Barrie in the BOOKMAN says: learned, pleasant, 
and in many ways suggestive volume. Mr. Chapman chews that 
religion may furnish a grand theme to literature. 


THE LAND OF THE HITTITES. | 
By JOHN GARSTANG, D.Sc., etc. With Prefatory Note by 
Prof. A. H. SAYCE, D.D., etc., and 90 Illustrations, 12/6 
net. 


GATHERED LEAVES. 
Mary E Coleridge. With Memoir by EDITH 
SICHEL. 7/6 net. [Second Edition 

An intensely interesting story of an expedition of two notab‘e 

naturalists in South America. 

OUR SEARCH FOR A WILDERNESS. 

By MARY and C. WILLIAM BEEBE. With 100 Photo- 
graphs and Drawings die the Authors. 10/6 net. 
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secure a copy early. 


JIM OF THE RANGES, 


By G. B. LANCASTER, Author of ‘The Altar Stairs.’ 
A New Novel by a New Author 


ENCHANTED GROUND 


By HARRY JAMES SMITH. 








CELT AND SAXON. An rary and hitherto 
unpublished Novel by the late GEORGE MEREDITH. 

NOT GUILTY. By W. E. NORRIS, Author of‘ Pauline.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARIDIAN—“ Mr. 

readuble of modern novelists.” 
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FRANKFORT MOOR 

CUTHBERT LEAR aay, 
Author of ‘ Lucius Scarfield.’ 

THE TWISTED FOOT. 
RIDEOUT. Author of ‘ Dragons Blood.’ 
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BROWN. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROOSEVELT’S AFRICAN 
CAME TRAILS. 


Written by himself. The only account in book form 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s famous expedition. 





With numerous Illustrations. 18s. net. 
BARKER’S 
E. H. LACON WATSON’S NEW NOVEL. 6/- 


“A Novel of the season, and not of a season only, for it is a book that may be 
read more than once, The characters, one and all, have the breath of life 
you close the book with the feeling that ycu have met every one of 

them’ in real life.’ "—The Referce. 


M-re Dartmoor Stories by EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6/- 


TALES OF THE TENEMENTS. 


**We do not remember any of Mr. Phillpotts’ works which gave us more 
pleasure.”— Liverpool Post. 
“In these storiettes we find Mr. Phillpotts at his best.”—Sunday Times. 


THE FORTUNE HUNTERS. 


SHORT STORIES. By VIOLET JACOB. 
Author of ‘‘Irresolute Catherine,'’ ‘‘ The Sheepstealers, &c. 6/- 


SEPARATE STARS. 


A Novel. By Miss VIOLET A. PEARN. 


The story of a woman of genius. 


6/- 
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By HENRY MILNER | 


HE R.M.S8. ‘*DUNOTTAR CASTLE,” of the Union Castle 
Line (the only large steamer 100 Al at Lloyd’s entirely devoted to pleasure 
Cruises) is chartered for 


£18 : 18. SoRru> 
£23 : 


2 CRUISE. 
. 
Cruisinc Co., Ltp., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


MONTENEGRO, DALMATIA. VENICE, 


October 1st—2oth. 


PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, 
Leaving October 22nd. 


course of which was so greatly modified by the Conference 
decisions (subsequently ratified by the Australian Parlia- 
ments), is as lucid a summary as could be found. Of 
particular interest, in view of the recent disaster to the 
Pluviose, is the account of the means of escape from a 
sunken submarine, provided in our own craft of that descrip- 
tion. The last Naval Estimates are treated as an appendix, 
and are unaccompanied by the shricking comment that gener- 
ally finds its way into these imperial-sounding works. It is 
the moral effect of the new naval agreements with the colonies 
that has impressed the writer, rather than the actual in- 
crease in materiel that they involve. Mr. Fox is enthusiastic 
about the Navy as the first line of defence, but he is no 
ranter; he is mainly concerned with facts, and the most 
bitter opponent of the Dreadnought craze could wish for no 
better support for his views than what the facts about 
Dreadnoughts, as told in these pages, disclose. The illustra- 
tions in color by Mr. Norman Wilkinson and Miss Rose 
Barton enhance the attractiveness of a very readable book. 
* 7 * 

Dr. ANGELO Rappoport’s “ Mad Majesties, or Raving 
Rulers and Insane Subjects ’’ (Greening, 16s. net) is, he tells 
us, an endeavor “to prove, by historical narrative, the 
flagrant injustice ’’ of hereditary privileges, and to show that 
these “ought to be done away with in the interests of 
humanity and in the name of justice.”” The book, which is 
the first of a series, deals with a number of early sovereigns 
—from Nebuchadnezzar to Ivan the Terrible—and it con- 
tains some lurid descriptions of what can happen when un- 
checked power is in the hands of a degenerate or an insane 
ruler. To read the orgies of cruelty and lust for which a 
man like Ivan IV. was responsible fills one with amazement 
at the thought that such a career could have been possible. 
Dr. Rappoport shows that the practice of in-breeding 
adopted by so many Royal houses has had disastrous results. 
It is true that the families that have carried out this policy 
most thoroughly are rapidly disappearing, but Dr. Rappo 
port exaggerates a little when he states that nearly all the 
reigning families of modern Europe suffer from hereditary 
neurosis. The student of eugenics will find a good deal to 
interest him in the book. 


The Geek in the ity. 


Price Friday 





Price Friday 


morning. jee 

Sept. 16 Sept. 23. 
Consols "303 80.7, 
Rassian Fours 944 ate 94} 
Turkish Unified 92} 924 
t. &H.W.... 1348 1343 
Union Pacific 1693 1702 


Tue Stock Exchange has passed an uneventful week with the 
exception of the American market, which is uneasily active, 
watching nervously the accumulating signs and omens of a 
Republican disaster. In the home market the continuance 


of cheap money is an element of confidence, and new 
capital issues are being prepared. Rubber — share- 
holders are still despondent. Until American business 


revives rubber prices seem doomed to fall; for the United 
States is the chief consumer of rubber. After the booming 
demand for cars last spring the American industry is now 
depressed and second-hand cars are urgently pressed for 
sale. But there is quite a possibility of improvement now 
that a splendid maize crop and a fairly good cotton crop 
are practically assured. The wheat crop, too, is now esti- 
mated at some 670,000 bushels, only about 60,000 bushels 
less than last year, and better than the crops of 1907 and 
1908. This would give a larger exportable surplus than was 
expected a month ago, which explains the recent declines 
in wheat prices. But I notice in some of the saner writings 
of New York’s financial press that the present conditions 
of business are ascribed less and less to politics and more 
and more to fundamental economic conditions. 


AMERICAN EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Among these the want of capital caused by extravagant 
living and luxurious expenditure stands first. To quote 
from President Taylor’s ‘recent address to the Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Convention :— 

“‘ And now a word as to the extravagance of living which 


we practise as a nation. We have talked of it for years, but 
there has been no abatement in the pace. The lavish ex- 


penditure of all classes, the ostentatious display of some, and 
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the effect which this has upon the character and standard of 
our citizenship, are interesting and important as an ethical 
study; but that side of the question is not germain to this 
discussion. Unwise expenditure has, however, a very direct 
bearing on our national finances and national prosperity. 
Instead of a fair proportion of the earnings of the individual 
and of the community being allowed to accumulate, so that 
new enterprise might be projected on real capital, the rate of 
expenditure has in most cases precluded saving, and new 
enterprise has been built on borrowed capital. We find ample 
evidence of this in the enormous increase of loans during the 
past decade. The individual and the corporation have borrowed 
from the banker until his resources were exhausted, and the 

banker has borrowed abroad of other nations until we as a 

nation have again run up an enormous debit balance.” 

The speaker went on to point out the gigantic increase in 
imports of luxuries into the United States. Thus, accord- 
ing to Customs returns, the annual imports of jewels have 
risen in the last three years by twenty million dollars. In 
1909 Americans paid twenty-one million dollars for imported 
furs, thirty-one millions for jewelry and precious stones, 
nearly twenty-four millions for wines, distilled spirits and 
malted liquors, nearly four millions for art works, two and 
a half millions for clocks and watches, nearly twelve millions 
for feathers and artificial flowers, five and a half millions for 
hats and bonnets, and nearly thirty-one millions for silks. 
These figures will be greatly exceeded this year to judge by 
the monthly returns, and they do not include the enormous 
quantities brought in as personal effects by travellers return- 
ing from Europe. The case of motor-cars deserves special 
emphasis, and requires another note. 
AUTOMOBILES AND MORTGAGES. 

American investment houses declare that a large part of 
the July disbursements, which usually flow into new invest- 
ments, have been diverted. Salesmen sent out to sell 
securities ascribe their failures to the fact that “the in- 
dividual whose money it was sought to invest had bought a 
car instead.’’ A Wall Street investment house which took 
the trouble to look up the mortgages filed in the Registrar’s 
office in New York city, ascertained that in one day 45 per 
cent. of the mortgages were in favor of automobile dealers 
manufacturers. They had been given by persons who, 
not possessing the means to pay for cars, had mortgaged 
their homes to make the purchase. Statistics show that only 
20 per cent. of the autos in use are for commercial or busi- 
ness purposes, the other 80 per cent. being, of course, for 
pleasure. A large national bank in New York, after careful 
investigation, estimates that at the present time 750,000,000 
dollars are “invested” in automobiles in the U.S.A. This 
figure may be compared with the 669 million dollars worth of 
new railroad securities (new capital issues to finance Ameri- 
can lines) floated in the first six months of this year. That 
total, as the Pennsylvania banker remarks, ought to have 
been absorbed by American savings. But “as a matter of 
fact quite a small percentage has been absorbed at home. 
Some have been placed abroad, and many are still held by 
the bankers who financed the railroads.”’ 


or 


Paris AND THE YounG Turks. 

It is supposed by the well-informed that high finance in 
Paris is much occupied with arrangements for another huge 
loan to Russia, and this may to a certain extent explain the 
rejection, first, of the Hungarian, and, secondly, of the 
Turkish proposals. In the second and more important case, 
however, many other obstacles stood in the way. First of 
all came the feud between Djavid Bey and the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank, secondly, the purchase by Turkey of the 
obsolete German battleships, and, thirdly, the growing mani- 
festations of an understanding between Turkey and Austria. 
The intervention of Sir E. Cassel is regarded by Paris as 
distinctly unfriendly; for that financier, in providing the 
desired loan, would be profiting by the misunderstanding 
between the French and the Turks, if (as appears) a condi- 
tion of the loan is that the Government account should be 
transferred from the Ottoman Bank to that which has re- 
cently been founded by Sir E. Cassel. From all accounts, 
however, so large a loan to Turkey would not be subscribed 
in London. The last Turkish loan was a‘failure. The price 
is not attractive, and, from such statistics as are available, 
the finances of the Young Turks are going from bad to worse. 
It is a case of loan upon loan, and the extravagant expendi- 
ture is mainly for the augmentation of the army and the 
commencement of a navy. It is very disappointing after all 
the hopes that were founded on Abdul Hamid’s deposition. 
LuUcELLUM. 
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LIBRAGO PORTABLE BOOK SHELVING 
BUILT ON THE UNIT PRINICIPLE. 


SHELVES MAY BE ADJUSTED TO ANY HEIGHT. 
FURTHER BAYS MAY BE ADDED AT ANY TIME. 


COSTS LESS THAN {2™* peR VOLUME. 


A SCHOOLMASTER writes:— 


**My Bookcase has arrived safely 
Iam greatly pleased with it. It is 
strong, well turned out, and most 


ingeniously simple in its fitting 
i shall hope to add to it in the near 
future, and shall meanwhile strongly 
recommend it.” 








Send for Catalogue No. 10. 








LIBRACO Ltd., Se Sasa Sircet: Seeee tSmencceen 











THE 


EMPIRE 
TYPEWRITER 


for accurate alignment, 
reliable work, 
low cost of upkeep. 


No. 1. Price £13 2s. 6d. 
No. 2. - £17 Os. Od. 


The EMPIRE TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 
77, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
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HOMELESS AND|««ARPTHUSA” and 
POOR BOYS | «CHICHESTER” 


of Good Character 
Trained to become | TRAINING SHIPS. 


\80 Boyssent each year 
— into the Royal Navy. 


USEFUL CITIZENS.| " president: 


|THE KARL O¥ JERSEY, G.O.B. 








‘subseriptions & Donations 
HOMELESS AND) Gecotiy Needed. 


POOR GIRLS ‘the National Refuges, 
Trained for (Incorporated 1904) 
DOMESTIC |164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


\Joint ( H. BRISTOW WALLEN. 
SERVICE, &c. \secs. { HENRY G.COPELAND, 





BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1861. 
Sournamptox Buitpmos, Mien Hotsorx, W.C. 
23 per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposite repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Acoounte with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANAOK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Seoretary. 





























TANGYE’S 


TYPE “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c. 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 

















Connoisseurs OF COFFEE brink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 




















HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 








THE “OSMAN” TURKISH TOWEL. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH SHEET. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH MAT. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH GOWN. 


THE ‘‘OSMAN” Turkish Goods enumerated here are 

an absolute necessity in every household. They are a 

luxury, tut not expensive, and can be obtained at prices 

within reach of every one. Be sure to buy the “Osman” 
brand and avoid imitations. 








MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, LIMITED, MANCHESTER; 


And Sold by all High-class Drapers and Upholsterers, 




















“PYRENO 


(RecwtEeReD). 


A PERFECT UNDERWEAR. 








Should any Garment ehrink in the wash it 


WILL BE REPLACED. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ATTRACTIVE LECTURES 
To Heads of Schools, Ladies’ Colleges, and Institutes. 


Mr. Percy L. Babington, B.A., LL.B., Cantab. (Prizeman in English of St. 
John's College), lectures on various subjects, e.g., The Book and its Story, Great 
English Poets, Napoleon, etc. Terms, One Guinea and exps. 65, Hadlow 
Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 





A 
PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 
and Lady Matron. Fine schcol and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 
with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate 
Preparatory School. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith's work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, — 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fuily, from the Bursar. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Uxford or Cambridge. 





STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


Head Master—Witrrep Sessions, B.Sc. 
The School has doubled its numbers during the last few years. 
Fees: 60-70 guineas per annum. 








EDGBASTON HICH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Ltd.), 


HAGLEY ROAD, BiRMINGHAM. 

Head Mistress ... Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin), Girtcn 
College. Cambridge Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos. 
Private Omnibus Daily from Moseley 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26, Hagley Road (next door to the School.) 
House Mistress ... Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 
109, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL 
Education thoroughly modern; 
games. Great attention is 
The boarding-house stands 
spectus address: Principal, 
HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 


FOR GIRLS. 

physical training and outdoor 
paid to healthful conditions of life. 
at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro- 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 





ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Thorough education on modern lines. Usual curriculum, also citizen- 
ship course, extension lectures, &c. Preparation when required for 
University and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding 
and games. Systematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature 
study and poultry keeping, as well as domestic work. 
Principal: Miss KEMP. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 

House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 

: feet above sea level. 


Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. Re-opens September 23rd. 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY GILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
On approved Modern Lines. Thorough Education with individual care 
and character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely 
country with bracing air. Good train service on main line. Escorts 


provided. 
Principal ~ © 


MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge —Trinity College, Dublin.) 











EDUCATIONAL. 





ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(Founded 1876). 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature, Fine Art (Special — 


Subject for 1910-11, ‘ Architecture”). Essay Class (subject for 1910-11, 
“ Nineteenth Century Poets ”), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, 
Science, ete. 

The Classes under the direction of an Honorary C mmittee of Ladies are 
conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attainment, «ho 
workin direct communication with (heir students. Preparation for 
examinations. Fees from 12s per term. Write for Prospectus to Secretary, 
St. George's Classe , Et inburgh. 


CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern 
lines. Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, 
and to interest in current movements. 

Hockey, Teanis, &c., &c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life 


Principals { PERQDQRA,S CLARE. 








LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 


Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the School. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The MICHAELMAS TERM begins on October 6th, 1910. The College 
prepares Students for London Degrees in Science and Arts. TWELVE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £6) a year, and several 
Bursaries of not morethan £30, tenable for three years, will be offered 
for Competition in J: ne, 1911. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


SCHOOLS in ENCLAND or ABROAD for BOYS and CIRLS. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS ia this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to aid parentsin their selection by sending (free of charge) 
prospectuses and full particular: of reliable and highly recommended 
establishments. When writing please «tate the age of pupil, the 
district preferred, and give some idea of the fee~ to be paid. 
J.andJ. PATON, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon Street, London, B.C. 
Telephone—5053 Central. 





Che Economist, 


(BSTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 


A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER, 


PRICE 8d. By Post, 84d. ANNUAL SURSCRIPTION FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM, £2. 


COLONIES AND ABROAD, £2 4s, 


The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway, Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL. 
Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VII. OF THE NATION 


Is in the Press, and will be sent free on 
application to the Manager. 
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ra HOTELS @& 
: HYDROS 























| OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 








THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 





Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 








Thackeray Hote)—* Thackeray, London.” 
Kingsley Hotel—“ Bookcraft, London.” 


Telegraphic Addresses 





LONDON, 

WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, Ww. Cc. 

AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 


Man. Direc., 





Sun Lounge. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWL ,YN’S ‘(Roy al Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; 1st-Class ; moderate. 
SILV ER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From W/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 








ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


H. J. Preston. 
THE H HOT EL METROPOLE. E. Richard, 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs F. Sara. 


DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE > HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EASTBOURNE. 
HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 


EDINBURGH. 


ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’ s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE, 
YBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 
GREAT T YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODG E RESIDENTIAL Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- perday. | 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGW ooD PRIV ATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. 


Manager. 





5S. _ R. _Jefferson. 


_ 5/- day. 





TOYN 


dence. 











Facing Sea. 








KEARSLEY - (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 


LANCASTER. 
ROAR’S HEAD HOTEL. 








ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


YNTON (Devon). 


__Grounds 9 scres. 








Wm. MolIntosh. 





LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. _2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 

COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. 
Telegrams: ‘“‘Compton.”” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires. — 
LLANDUDNO. 

THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. Centre of 
Promenade. Premier position. Apply W. L. Thomas. 
LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. 





J. T. Weaver. 


- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. 


KNOTSFORD. ‘Supr. Aparts. Elec. Light. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MALVERN. 
Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 
Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 











ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. 


SMEDLEY’ 8 HYDRO. Establishment. 


SUNNINGWELL HALL Boar’s Hill. 


MATLOCK. 
Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


FORD (near). 
Dry, Sunny, Golf, &&., Lecture. 





minations. 
ROWN 


HARRISON’S 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier Lord St., Band and Illu- 


Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &., Baths & Treatment. 
ITREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’ noonTeas. Tel. 647. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 


WORCESTER. 
VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st Cl. Temp., Tel. 212. 








Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOOT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette.’’) 
It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
‘**F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
4n Unique page of ** Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Speciat Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 


Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 























NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly Applications for 


copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, 


Covent Garden. 
Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. ForeiGn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to THe Nation 
PuBLisHING Co. Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 


Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. [Editorial : 


Central 4511. 


Telegrams: ‘“‘ Nationetta,” London. 

Single copies of THe Nation may be 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 

Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stoekholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


obtained from, 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE 
Back Page, or Page {£1000 £5 00 £210 0 
facing matter 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 4 00 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 8d. per line 
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In the supposed quest of beauty large sums 
are often spent on artificial aids that for | 
the most part do much more harm than good 


But nature’s way is the best, after all; and 
no cosmetic in the world will accomplish 
as much in promoting natural beauty of 
complexion by natural means as 





; a >, 
EN MYO Jae 


PEARS 


which is absolutely pure natural soap of 
_ the highest quality in every component, 
and possesses those special emollient 
properties which are pre-eminent for 


softening and beautifying the skin—and 
its cost is only 
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